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LAFAYETTE-HUGER LETTERS, 1795-1820 * 
Edited by CaroLinE SmirH Toms 


In the manuscript collections of the South Carolina Historical Society 
there is a group of letters that provide tangible evidence of a famous incident 
linking French and American history: the attempted rescue of Lafayette from 
his Austrian imprisonment by two adventurous young men—one a German, 
Justus Bollman; the other a South Carolinian, Francis Kinloch Huger. The 
attempt failed by a hair’s breadth, and thus the story is only one of the byways 
of history; but, thoroughly documented, it remains a tale in all the best 
traditions of romance and adventure. 

In 1792, when Lafayette’s efforts to moderate the course of the French 
Revolution failed, he was forced to flee his country. Crossing the border into 
Belgium with some of his aides, he surrendered to the ccalition of Prussians, 
Austrians, and emigré French aristocracy. To this group he was highly suspect 
as an aristocrat with dangerous Republican leanings. He was imprisoned at 
first in Prussia, later in Austria, and held incommunicado. Diplomatic efforts 
to discover his whereabouts and procure his release failed,1 and his French and 
American friends in England decided to engage a confidential emissary, 
someone who knew Europe and spoke both German and French. They enlisted 
the services of a German-born doctor, Justus Erich Bollman, a young adven- 
turer, intrepid and resourceful, who had just succeeded in smuggling out of 
France one of the most eminent members of the nobility, the Vicomte de 
Narbonne. 

Well-equipped, Bollman set out, travelling through Germany and Austria 
in style, and by the most ingenious and devious methods finally discovered that 
the General was held in the ancient fortress town of Olmutz, north of Vienna 
and not far from the Silesian border. Arriving there, he made friends with 
the prison doctor, and through him smuggled in to Lafayette an apparently 
innocuous letter of sympathy, which he urged him to read “with the same 
warmth as if it were from his friend the Princesse d’Henin.” Lafayette under- 
stood immediately. He held the letter to a candle, and the secret message, 
written in lemon juice, became visible, suggesting possible escape methods. 
Lafayette soon replied in kind. He smuggled out a book as a gift to his young 
admirer, and in a lemon juice message on the flyleaf accepted the idea with 


enthusiasm and added some improvements of his own. 


* These letters were deposited in the South Carolina Historical Society by 
Major Alfred Huger in 1930, subsequently coming into the full possession of the 
Society. 

1The American Minister in London, Thomas Pinckney, though he could take 


no official action, was sympathetic. 
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At this point Bollman, in need of a confederate, contacted a young South 
Carolinian whom he had met in Vienna, Francis Kinloch Huger, sent abroad 
by his mother to study medicine.* Brave, intelligent, idealistic, and looking 
even younger than his twenty years, Huger had even more reason than most 
Americans to be interested in Lafayette. When the young Marquis first came 
to America, his ship, on its way to Charleston, had sailed into Georgetown 
harbor, and Lafayette had put ashore at the plantation of Francis’s father, 
Major Benjamin Huger, who warmly welcomed and entertained him; and 
although the lad was only three years old at the time, he had often heard the 
story, and Lafayette was one of his heroes. Now he did not hesitate to accept 
Bollman’s offer to embark on a project dangerous to the point of being fool- 
hardy. 

With Lafayette’s help they concocted a plan. The prisoner, who had been 
in poor health as a result of his confinement, was allowed to drive into the 
country several times a week, accompanied only by a corporal guard. On the 
appointed day, the young men would intercept the carriage on horseback, 
one of them riding a pillion horse trained to carry two riders. Lafayette was 
to overpower his guard, mount the single horse, and gallop to a village over 
the border, whence the group would proceed first to Poland, then to Danzig, 
to take ship. How these plans were defeated and Lafayette and his would-be 
rescurers captured and imprisoned is disclosed by the letters printed below. 
In them, too, can be found the story of Lafayette’s subsequent confinement 
shared by his wife and two daughters,* and of their final release through 
Bonaparte’s insistent demands at the peace negotiations with Austria in 1797. 

After their arrest, Bollman and Huger, suspected of being tools of a wide- 
spread democratic plot, were kept for eight months in dungeons at Olmutz, 
frequently threatened with torture, questioned at all hours. Bollman, ingenious 
as usual, managed to collect a bit of charcoal, half a nutshell, some scraps of 
paper and a pin, and finally communicated with Huger. The latter, with the 
aid of this equipment and the help of the jailer, smuggled out of prison two 
letters (which even today bear the evidence of minute folds) to his friend 
Thomas Pinckney in London. Finally, in May 1795, partly perhaps through 
diplomatic pressure, the court at Olmutz released the two young men. 

Bollman remained to the end of his life an adventurer and intriguer. He 
journeyed to the United States, became a citizen, married an American girl, 


2 Huger’s father had been killed in 1779 during the British siege of Charleston. 

3 Madame Lafayette, upon release in 1795 from a two-year imprisonment in 
Paris, had sent their fifteen-year-old son, George Washington Lafayette, to America 
with his tutor to plead for help from his god-father, the President. 

4Napoleon was willing to rescue Lafayette but had no intention of leaving 
near the center of power an important rival. Lafayette and his companions were 
eventually restored to French citizenship, but he was excluded from government 
councils and more or less forced to retire to Mme. Lafayette’s estate, LaGrange: all 
that was left after the confiscation of his property during the Revolution. 
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and moved from one dubious activity to another. He was involved with Aaron 
Burr in the Mississippi Valley conspiracy, charged with treason, and pardoned 
reluctantly by President Jefferson only through the intercession of Lafayette. 
After years of semi-secret enterprise which took him to Europe and South 
America, he died of fever in Jamaica, unknown and unnoticed, in 1817. 

Huger returned to South Carolina, the great adventure of his life behind 
him, and settled down to the life expected of a South Carolina planter. 
Although he completed his medical education in Philadelphia, he never prac- 
tised. For a while he planted rice on the Waccamaw, later moving upstate 
to Pendleton. In 1802 he married Thomas Pinckney’s daughter Harriott and 
with their large family—they had eleven children—divided his time between 
his plantations and their summer home in Statesburg. During the War of 
1812 he served in the United States Army and later was elected to two terms 
in the state legislature.® 

Lafayette and Huger met again—their first real meeting—in 1824, when 
Lafayette visited America for a triumphal tour. Huger went to New York to 
greet the General, and accompanied him to Yorktown and then to South Car- 
olina. In Columbia and Charleston festive banquets were given to the French 
hero and his American friend, and the City of Charleston commissioned from 
Charles Fraser a miniature of each of them to be given to the other. The 
Huger miniature is now in the Metropolitan Museum, that of Lafayette in 
the Charleston City Hall. 

Of the letters printed below the two from Huger, now published for the 
first time in this magazine, have appeared in print previously but never in an 
accurate transcription;® as far as is known, the two original letters from 
Lafayette have never been printed. There has been only a minimum of change 
in punctuation for clarity in reading, and the spelling out of the symbol &. 


Olmutz, Jany. [17]95. 
For Mr. Pinckney 
I have just an instant to inform you of my health and to intreat you 
to write to my mother, and inclose this scrap of paper for her comfort. 
Our sentence is not yet known, tho I have been flattered with hopes of 
being shortly free. Mr. Bollman is in the same prison, but has been pre- 


5 Huger returned to Charleston late in life, where he died on February 14, 1855, 
and was buried in Magnolia Cemetery. 

6 Statement of the Attempted Rescue of General Lafayette from “Olmutz” 
(Charleston, 1881). This pamphlet, long out of print, is known to have been writ- 
ten by a daughter of Francis Kinloch Huger, Elizabeth Pinckney Huger, who had 
the benefit of her father’s personal reminiscences. T. Tileston Wells, The Hugers of 
South Carolina (N. Y., 1931), p. 12. 

Miss Huger’s account was used extensively by Constance Wright in her recent 
well-documented treatment of the Olmutz incident, A Chance for Glory (N. Y., 
1957). 
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vented from giving a full account of the circumstances which caused our 
failure. Mr. L. would certainly have escaped but was known at a small 
town where he changed his horse, he had already mounted a fresh one 
when he was stopped. His treatment however, is the same as before. 
Bollman is in chains and we are not allowed to see each other. Don't 
forget us. 

F. K. H. 


For Mr. Pinckney, 


Minist. Plenipo. from the United States of America, London. 


Olmutz, 17th Feb’y, 1795 
My dear Sir, 

I have once more an opportunity of writing to you by a secret con- 
veyance, and have the satisfaction to inform you our prospect begins to 
brighten a little. After three months severe and close confinement, when 
we expected to learn something of our fate, we were at first greatly morti- 
fied to find ourselves turned over to the criminal Judge, to be tried for 
having forced the Guard of a Fortress. In that situation we are at present, 
daily expecting to undergo our Examination, and however severe the 
Punishment the Law inflicts upon our Crime, if I may call it by such a 
name, there are so many circumstances in our favour, that we have just 
grounds to expect a mild sentence. Mr. dela F. is I hear well, and his 
treatment not more severe than before this unsuccessful attempt to 
recover his Liberty. It is some consolation that it failed from accidents 
which it was not possible to guard against. First our being separated, 
from the Horse on which Bollman and myself rode falling, and in con- 
sequence of this Mr. L. mistaking his way.’ He rode so hard however 
that he reached a town thirty miles from hence in an hour and a quarter. 
He here passed himself for a Merchant and procured a fresh Horse, 
when he was known by a Clerk who had seen him when he was trans- 
ported from Niess, and secured with the assistance of the people who 
were present. From this place he had only twenty miles to reach the 
Frontier, which had he once gained he would probably have escaped, as 
the pursuit took a different direction in following Bollman. 

I must take the Liberty of begging you dear Sir to write to Mr. 
D’Aguilar of Liverpool and request him to send fifty pounds for me to 
Vienna, and to inform the Banker of such circumstances as he may have 
heard of me by which he may enquire of the Minister or officer at the 


7In the confusion Huger is said to have shouted to Lafayette to “Go to Hoff!” 
—which the General misunderstood as “Go off!” and thereupon galloped away in 
the wrong direction. 
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head of the Police how it may be appropriated to my use, but be cautious 
not to give any reason to suspect I had privately written. Unless Bollman 
had received such a supply, we should have been reduced from our 
allowance of eight pence a day to 4 d. I will intreat Mrs. Pinckney to 
write to my Mother, and hope if Tom should ever be in a similar situa- 
tion he may find some good friend to console her. I hope one day to thank 
her and beg you in the mean time to be assured of my esteem and regard. 


Fr. K. Hucer. 


[Hamburg, September 1797] 
My dear Huger 

Here is the friend whom you had so generously undertaken, so 
Heriocally attempted to rescue from captivity, and whose panting heart, 
at the moment of our restorations to liberty and life, hastens to offer you 
the tribute of an inexpressible affection and boundless gratitude. 

What you have done for me, the manner in which you have done it, 
bind me to you by everlasting ties of admiration and love. Your sufferings 
and your dangers supported with so much fortitude and intrepidity of 
soul, did not find in me a steadiness equall to yours, and amidst the 
horrors of an anxiety which it [had] been forbidden to alleviate, I was 
from the day of your confinement to that of your delivery so cruelly 
tortured that | nearly came to the point of losing my life. It has been 
pro[b]ably saved by the blessed news of your having been set at liberty, 
which in spite of the infamous orders I had the good fortune to hear. In 
vain would I endeavor to describe what I felt when the happy intelli- 
gence secretly graced us! How barbarously they have treated you in this 
dungeon, my admirable friend; I am much afraid that besides the suf- 
ferings of this horrid period it has altered your health, and intreat to 
let me hear all the particulars which relate to your welfare, for which I 
feel so deeply interested. 

[ wish I might in conversation with you talk over many details of our 
enterprise, and with heartfelt admiration and gratitude acknowledge the 
generous, gallant and self-forgetten part you had in it. To get totally 
away before I saw you on horseback was impossible, nor could I help 
returning towards you when by your not coming up I suspected an 
accident. I then thought that while I had turned back in search of you, 
you had gone forwards, and altho it should have been better for me to 
be out of the Austrian dominions, in order to exchange myself for my 
captive deliverers, had I known your fate I could not have proceeded 
further, and when I knew it I could not regret my being retaken. 
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You know that after twelve months from that time, my wife and 
daughters came as partners of my captivity. By them I had the conso- 
lation to hear of you. They imagined themselves there would be no 
difficulty to their writing to you from Olmutz, and had hoped that the 
homage of my gratitude could be through them offered to you and 
Bollman. 


How they were disappointed in their expectation I need not tell 
you, as you have pro[b]ably heard that the only lines from the Mother 
to her Son—which she had hazarded to join [to] a receipt to the Ameri- 
can Consul—were stopped at Vienna and sent back to her. My three 
female companions, my two friends Latour Maubourg and Pusy,* intreat 
me to present you with the tribute of affection and respect which to the 
last moments of their life, their hearts shall be happy and proud to pay 
you. 

It is on the 19th of Septr. five months after the cessation of hostilities, 
that we have been set at liberty. It had been demanded by France the 
very first day of the conferences at Recoben [Leoben],’ and promises 
were made and not executed. To repeated applications, repeated chicanes 
were opposed. At last Louis Rouinoz [Romeuf], formerly my Aide de 
Camp,” was sent to Vienna by Bona-parte and Clarke ™ in order to put 
an end to this delay, and altho we had lately refused certain conditions 
proposed to us, it was agreed we should be conducted to this place,” 
their to be put into American hands from whom a previous engagement 
had been insisted upon to exert their influence to persuade us not to 
remain more than ten days within the boundaries of the German Empire. 
But as my wife’s health precludes every idea of embarking at this late 
season of the year, we are going to settle for the winter in the Danish 
territory, pro[b]ably in Holstien, which altho it is a German province 
belongs to the King of Denmark, a friend to the French commonwealth 
and a very independent power. 


My health is better than I could have expected, and altho I am as 
yet weak and emaciated I shall by and by do very well. My two friends, 


8 Two of Lafayette’s officers who were arrested with him and imprisoned. 

8A town in southern Austria where the initial negotiations for the Peace of 
Campo Formio were held. 

10 Later on the staff of General Clarke, serving under Bonaparte. 

11 Clarke was sent to Italy by the Directory to keep Bonaparte within bounds. 
He soon deserted the Directory and attached himself to Napoleon. 

12 According to the agreement the Olmutz prisoners were to be delivered to 
the American consul at Hamburg on condition that they remain only ten days. 
Proscribed by the French Republic and forbidden to remain in Austria, they were 
forced to seek refuge in a neutral country. 
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Pusy particularly, are worse than me but will I hope refit themselves. Of 
our servants one only is in a dangerous way, the others have much 
suffered but will get their health again. My daughters were pretty well. 
My wife has for more than fifteen months been in the most deplorable 
state of health. Exercise and a little air out of the prison could have 
insured her life, but that was constantly denied. She is emaciated and 
weak. Her arms have been a prey to the ravages of this cruel disease, the 
effects of which are now cheifly fixed on her leg, were [where] she has 
an extension [extensive] and painful wound. It is fortunate that the 
internal parts such as the breast or stomach have not been affected in 
the same way, but for a short time, and that the disease in this dangerous 
crisis ever found means to break out. The Docts. have unanimously said 
that it would be madness in us to cross the Atlantic untill she is a little 
recovered. We are therefore going to form a hospital in a retired place and 
then employ ourselves wholly to refit our constitutions. You see, my dear 
friend, that I set to you the example to be very minute in every part of 
the report I make to you, and hope you will also mention every particular 
relating to my heroic and beloved young benefactor. 

I need not tell you that on my emerging from captivity, my joy has 
been much bittered by the unexpected and affecting account of the dif- 
ferences that have taken place between the United States and the French 
Republic.** The particulars are as yet unknown to me. This I certainly 
know, that nothing in the world can be more impolitic for both, more 
painful to me, and that my warmest wish is to see these disputes amic- 
cably and speedily settled and which ought never to have taken place. 
Would to God I might be able to contribute to. 

Adieu my dear Huger. Present my compts. to all friends in your part 
of the United States. When can I hope for the delightful pleasure to 
meet again with you, to talk over these circumstances, so honourable to 
you, so precious to me, of your noble admirable conduct in the most 
generous attempt that I ever heard of, to express to you at least part of 
the veneration, affection and gratitude which your personal character, 
your magnanimous friendship, your heroic exertions in my behalf have 
so highly deserved, and by which I am happy to be forever bound to you 
by all the sentiments that can attach the heart of your affectionate and 
grateful friend 

La FAYETTE 


13 Difficulties between the United States and France at this time were caused 
by repeated seizures of American shipping by the French navy, under Napoleon’s 
orders. This later caused a break in diplomatic relations. 
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Endorsed: Copy of the first letter recd from Genl Lafayette after his 
release, Made by Mrs. A. I. Kinloch." 


Vianen '° 17th April 1799 
My dear Huger 

Here is one of my companions in captivity, Bureaux Pusy, an 
Olmutz prisoner, and at those sounds my heart vibrates with the senti- 
ments of love, gratitude, admiration which forever bind and devote me 
to you. How I envy the happiness he is going to enjoy! How I long, my 
dearest and noble friend, to fold you in my arms! 

Pusy will relate you the circumstances which hitherto have kept me on 
this side of the Atlantic. Even now the illness of my wife, and the neces- 
sity of her having been a few weeks in France before I set out prevent 
me from embarking with Pusy and his amiable family.’® But in the course 
of the summer I shall look over to you, and with inexpressible delight I 
shall be welcomed by my beloved deliverer. No answer from you has yet 
come to me. We are expecting every day my friend M. Henry’s nephew. 
Perhaps may I be blessed with a letter from you. 

I need not recommending to you Bureaux Pusy. The conspicuous and 
honest part he has acted in the French Revolution, his sufferings during 


14Mrs. Francis Kinloch (Ann Isabella), maternal grandmother of Francis 
Kinloch Huger. 

This letter is apparently not a copy but a translation of a letter from Lafay- 
ette written in French. Mrs. Kinloch’s letter and the version printed in Elizabeth 
Huger’s pamphlet, which varies in phraseology, are so similar that they point to a 
common origin. Under the emotional stress of his release it would have been natural 
for Lafayette to express himself in his native tongue. 

There has been no change in the spelling of Mrs. Kinloch’s original manuscript. 

15 A small town near Utrecht, where the Lafayettes resided during the winter 
of 1798-99. 

16 Bureaux Pusy, like Lafayette, was under proscription and could not return 
to France. He decided to associate himself with his step-father-in-law, Pierre Samuel 
Du Pont de Nemours, and emigrate to America, where Du Pont planned to colonize 
the valley of the Shenandoah. 

Pusy’s party sailed in May 1799 but was captured by the British and detained 
for six weeks. Finally arriving in America, Pusy established an office in New York 
and purchased a house in New Jersey, where he was joined in October by the 
rest of the Du Pont family, including his wife and several-weeks-old baby. A year 
or two later, when Napoleon relaxed the restrictions against emigres, the Pusys re- 
turned to France. In 1817 Mme. de Pusy (the “de” was restored to use after the 
Revolution) joined, unsuccessfully, in a court action against Victor and Irenee 
Du Pont to force dissolution of the company and return of the capital to the French 
investors. William S. Dutton, Du Pont: One Hundred and Forty Years (N. Y., 
1942), pp. 22, 24, 33, 56. 
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our emprisonment—you but too well know what it is—are sufficient 
introduction to your great and good heart. He is one of the most ac- 
complished men that can do honour to the country where he is born, and 
to the country where he wishes to become a citizen. He is my excellent 
friend. Every service, every mark of affection he can receive from you 
and your friends I am happily assuried to depend upon. 

My son is gone to Paris. My wife and two daughters who love you 
as a brother present you with the fervent, grateful expressions of their 
friendship. The last word George told me on his setting out was not to 
forget him in my letter to you. He will accompany me to America. 

Adieu, my dear Huger, I shall to the last moment of my life be wholly 


Yours 


LAFAYETTE 


: La Grange Novemb. 6th 1820 
My dear Huger 


Altho your friendly letter by M. Herbemont has been long delivered, 
I had anticipated a great pleasure in the second visit of your good 
neighbor at La Grange, to talk again of you, your family, and relations 
and to give him affectionate charges with a minute letter. His note from 
Paris left me the hope to find him in town. He was just gone. But having 
discovered where to address him at Havre, I hope these few lines may 
still reach him. 

To M. Herbemont I refer you for several particulars concerning our 
family and rural, farming, establishment; the political state of France he 
may also give to you. The last session was lively enough; the next one, I 
believe, may be very stormy. Privilege and Right, are now the two great 
features in European concerns. An election bill which admitted only the 
hundred thousand richest citizens having proved too democratical for 
the views of government, the new bill, vainly opposed by us last session, 
has selected the first rate fourth to give them a double vote, one in the 
Arrondissement, the other departmental, and an addition of 172 members 
has this year afforded an opportunity to have them elected by the 
privileged fourth. It is under those disadvantages that we are going to 
begin our political campaign. 

My family join with me to present you, Mrs. Huger, her father, uncle, 
and your children with our most affectionate respects, good wishes and 
love; how happy if I could tell you myself that to my last breath I 
shall be 


Your most tender friend 


LAFAYETTE 








THE CONFEDERATE GUNBOAT “PEDEE” * 
By LEAH TOWNSEND + 


According to J. R. Soley, Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Ben- 
jamin Harrison, in The Blockade and the Cruisers, the Confederate States 
went to war without naval equipment or resources of any sort except 
the trained officers and men who came with their states into Confederate 
service. As the blockade tightened and it became increasingly difficult to 
import guns and parts, late in 1862, S$. R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy 
of the Confederacy, had inspections made of possible sites for navy 
yards at the head of navigation of such rivers as the Pamunkey, the York, 
the Tombigbee, and the Pedee, where they would be unmolested while 
the work progressed. Flag Officer Ingraham at Charleston ordered Lt. 
Alphonse Barbot,' C.S.N., to visit and inspect inland sites in South Car- 
olina. He reported an average depth of eight feet in the Peedee River 
from Society Hill landing to Georgetown, and apparently recommended 
the location which became the Mars Bluff or Pedee Navy Yard north of 
the railroad bridge on the present Marion County side of the river. 

Shortly after Lieutenant Barbot’s report was made, Van Renssalaer 
Morgan arrived with a large force—including a naval constructor, a 
surgeon, and a commissary, with about a hundred shipwrights and other 
artisans, most of whom were detailed from the army—and began the 
construction of the navy yard and of the vessel later named the “Pedee.” 
Among these workers were Malcolm S. McMillan, grandfather of Con- 
gressman John L. McMillan, and Wesley W. Gregg, of Company I, 2ist 
South Carolina Regiment. 


On December 16, 1862, Secretary Mallory wrote Ist Lt. William G. 
Dozier, of the Confederate States Navy, in care of General W. W. 
Harllee, Mars Bluff: 


Sir: The department relies upon you to complete the gunboat, for 
the construction of which you are ordered, in the shortest possible time. 


* The reader will note the variations in the spelling of “Pedee” which occur 
in the newspaper accounts, letters, inscriptions, and other sources herein quoted. 
Mills’s Atlas, Wallace’s History, and many other standard references adhere to the 
old spelling “Pedee.” 

+ Box 266, Florence, S. C. 


1 Lieutenant Barbot was born in New Orleans in 1822. An Annapolis man, 
after serving in the Mexican War he resigned from the United States Navy and 
entered the Confederate service, returning to the United States Navy after the 
War, and dying an admiral. 
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Mr. Murray,” a constructor of experience and energy, is on his way here 
and will join you in a few days, and you can place him in immediate 
charge of the work. 

General Harllee’s patriotic offer to aid in procuring timber, engag- 
ing workmen, etc., is highly appreciated, and you will avail yourself, as 
far as possible, of his assistance. A paymaster with funds will join you 
in a few days. I suggest that you confer freely with Gen. Harllee and 
push the work on night and day. The fastening has been ordered to you. 
That the boat could not have been launched in 1862, as stated on 

the inscription at the base of the propellers at the Florence Public Li- 
brary, is apparent from the above and from a letter written on May 27, 
1862, by General W. W. Harllee, then in charge of the militia in his 
district of South Carolina, to General J. C. Pemberton at Charleston. 
This letter thanks him for sending four companies under Colonel 
Graham to Stone’s Landing to protect the railroad bridge from pos- 
sible Yankee gunboat attack, but deplores his orders to Colonel Graham 
to withdraw the four companies at once, it being General Harllee’s 
opinion that the railroad bridge could best be protected by a perma- 
nent garrison at Stone’s Landing, where rafts had been arranged as 
obstructions to gunboat entry, and the terrain furnished an excellent 
base of operations against such boats. The letter does not mention 
danger to a navy yard or boats under construction there. 

Mr. James Rogers wrote in The Florence Morning News of De- 
cember 30, 1950, that the construction of the gunboat “Pedee” was a 
community project, largely financed by contributions from business men, 
slave labor from plantation owners, and collections of jewelery and 
silver plate by the ladies. He mentions two aunts of J. M. Napier, of 
Darlington, from whom this tradition probably came. It is borne out 
by an undated letter, written probably in 1925, by Mrs. Louise Harllee 
Pearce to her great-granddaughter Louise Wallace (Sallenger), stating 
that the money for the boat came partly from sale of their jewelry by 
the ladies of this region, and that they called it “our” boat. 

The workmen cut and rafted timber to the navy yard and built 
what W. F. Clayton describes as the best wooden ship the Confed- 
eracy constructed. Clayton, a midshipman of the Confederate Navy, 
detailed to the “Pedee” as his first assignment, later married Miss 
Brown of the Claussen community and practiced law in Florence for 
many years. He describes the vessel as schooner-rigged, with double 
propellers, carrying two three-inch rifle guns on pivot, bow and stern, 


2 Murray is said to have come from Kentucky. 
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and a nine-inch Dahlgren shell gun on pivot amidships.* The sketch on 
the monument on the Florence Court House grounds shows a three- 
masted schooner, rigged fore and aft, with one funnel abaft the fore- 
mast; that is, the vessel was fitted for steam and sail. The Official Rec- 
ords carries a description of the “Pedee” as a wooden screw gunboat, 
single engine, 170 feet long, 26-foot beam, 10-foot depth.* James Rogers’s 
article above states that the boat measured 110 feet from stem to stern 
and 40 feet at fullest width; but a Marion reporter for the Columbia 
Record of November 1, 1954, says she was 170 feet overall with a beam 
of 28 feet; his statement is probably a combination of the Official Rec- 
ords and personal observation. The double propellers weighed about 
1,500 pounds; the engine produced some 250 horsepower; and the ves- 
sel made a speed of about 9 knots. 


The inscription on the base of the propellers, now mounted on the 
Florence Library grounds, states that the boat was launched on the 
Great Pedee in 1862. This statement probably follows Scharf: 


The report of Naval Constructor John L. Porter of November 1, 
1862, shows that . . . at Pedee River Bridge, a wooden gunboat had just 
been completed with two propellers, the engines of which were built at 
the naval works at Richmond, and that there was also on the stocks at 
the same place a small side-wheel steamer for transportation purposes 
on the Pedee River, as well as a torpedo-boat.® 


The date 1862 is probably a typographical error for 1864. Mal- 
lory’s letter to Dozier proves that the vessel had not been begun until 
the end of 1862; and the following letter of Brig. Gen. J. H. Trapier 
to Brig. Gen. Thomas Jordan, Chief of Staff, Charleston, dated January 
26, 1864, further proves 1864 to be the proper date: 

The Confederate navy-yard at Mars Bluff, Peedee River, is assuming 
daily greater and greater importance. Already has there been nearly com- 


8 One 6.4-inch rifled Brooke gun (Serial No. S-53), weighing approximately 
10,800 pounds, was begun at the Confederate Naval Foundry at Selma, Ala., April 
29, 1864, and shipped to “Captain W. R. Morgan, Peedee Bridge, Marion Court 
House, South Carolina;” one 7-inch rifled Brooke gun (Serial No. S-46), weighing 
approximately 14,800 pounds, was begun at the same place April 12, 1864, and 
shipped to the same address July 30, 1864. The iron (Bibb No. 1 and some of 
Bibb No. 2) was melted in large brick reverberatory furnaces in Bibb County, near 
Montevallo, Ala. Records of the Confederate Naval Foundry at Selma, Ala., on file 
with the Navy Branch, War Records Division, National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

4 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies, Series Il, Vol. I, p. 
262. Basic information used throughout this article is from this source. 

5J. Thomas Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy (Atlanta, 1887), 
pp. 47-48. 
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on pleted there a vessel of war of some magnitude, which it is computed 
ree- will be ready for sea in about two months. It is contemplated, as I learn, 
yre- to build others, and it seems probable that important additions to our 
ec- Navy will continue to be supplied from this yard as long as the war may 
pat. last. The President alludes to it in his annual message, and its growing 
TSS importance will naturally attract the attention of the enemy. It is my 
em duty, therefore, to invite attention to the fact that the only defense for 
hia this navy-yard consists in the battery (White) which guards the entrance 
am to Winyah (upper) Bay and such a defense as might be extemporized by 
en. riflemen and field batteries upon the banks of the river. I need not refer 
out to the armament of Battery White; the commanding general of course is 
sia, aware of its weakness. The position itself is a strong one, and with a 
proper artillery and a sufficient infantry support might be rendered 
almost, if not absolutely impregnable. In view of the fact that it covers 
- a naval establishment of growing importance, and the additional fact 
the that this may become a harbor of resort for steamers running the block- 
ade and possibly the only one that may some day be left to the Confed- 
L, eracy—and that the Waccamaw, Peedee, Black, and Santee Rivers (all 
just of which are also covered by Battery White) will if adequately pro- 
rat tected, yield an amount of subsistence sufficient for the support of 50,- 
hoe 000 men, I hope I shall not be considered importunate in thus again 
sis inviting the attention of the commanding general to the subject. To me 
it seems one of no mean importance. 
e Lt. Oscar F. Johnson, an Annapolis man who had been an instruc- 
ai tor on the Confederate Schoolship “Patrick Henry” and whose service 
am record lists him as in command of C. S. S. “Pedee,” 1864-65, came down 
’ with a complement of ninety men and officers—one of them, W. F. 
ve Clayton—some time in 1864. An article by Victor B. Stanley, Jr., in the 
a News and Courier, July 10, 1938, states that the launching of the ship 
early in 1865 was the occasion of a public celebration: 
tely This was a great event and early in the morning great crowds began 
a to arrive from Marion, Williamsburg, Darlington, Chesterfield, Marlboro 
rs and Georgetown. One witness described the day as a beautiful sunny 
and day with the boat making a spectacle of beauty all freshly painted and 
. of sparkling in the sun. At noon the deck was filled with the crew bravely 
ear looking forward to serve the beloved Confederacy. The governor of the 
file state, A. G. Magrath, a few Confederate officers, and hundreds of women 
—_ looked on as the bell tolled twelve and Mrs. S. F. Gibson broke a bottle 
" and said “I christen this vessel “The Pee Dee’ and may success attend 
0% her.” Amid the rising cheers the boat slid slowly into the water. All those 
7). who had assembled for the launching brought lunch and a great picnic 
followed the christening. 
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Mrs. Pearce’s letter describes the weather differently: 

When the gun-boat was finished a great crowd went to see it pushed 
into the water, to be launched. 

The party from my home, was my two sisters and myself, in the 
carriage. In a wagon, were my 3 younger brothers, 3 Whitner boys, and 
2 Howards; two of our negro men servants to take care of the little boys 
and to wait upon us—and a large basket of lunch. By the time we 
reached Mars Bluff ferry, it was raining hard. When we older ones 
decided not to try to cross the river, in the open flat boat, all the 8 boys 
set up such cries of distress, that we waited. 

The river was very full—“long-ferry,” but when the rain stopped, 
all of us in the open flat—when about half way across the rain began 
again in torrents, and all were wet to the skin. 

We landed on the other side, near a fisherman’s log cabin. The negro 
servants cut fat lightwood, made a large fire where we dried the gar- 
ments of the boys—but we girls could not undress there, so we kept on 
our wet clothing all day. 

We missed the launching, but saw the boat floating on the water, 
and the boys enjoyed the elegant lunch. 


As the “Pedee” was being completed and launched, Sherman was 
advancing through Georgia and South Carolina, and soon Charleston 
fell to the Yankee army. Only one assignment to duty was carried out 
by the “Pedee”: She was ordered to protect Hardee's army crossing the 
river at Cheraw as it retreated before Sherman’s advance. When she re- 
turned to the navy yard at Mars Bluff Ferry, the fall of the Confed- 
eracy was imminent. Lieutenant Johnson and his officers decided to de- 
stroy the vessel and the navy yard. Lieutenant Morgan got seven men 
from the commandant and sufficient horses and wagons to transport 
the ammunition at the navy yard to Cheraw, whence it was carried by 
rail to Charlotte. Before firing the vessel, the officers had a cannon ball 
fired into the swamp. This has been found and is now in charge of the 
Marion Chapter of the U. D. C. Then the vessel was blown up, sink- 
ing on the west side of the river between the old highway bridge and 
the railroad bridge. Stanley says that the destruction of the vessel oc- 
curred at ten o'clock Saturday night, March 15 or 18, 1865, with only 
the crew and a few others to witness it. Mrs. Pearce heard the boom of 
the explosion thirty miles away. The date given by Stanley and used 
in the inscription on the courthouse monument seems questionable in 
view of certain letters in the Official Records. On March 4, 1865, Major 
Gen. Jos. A. Mower, U. S. Volunteers, Hdq., lst Division 17th Army 
Corps, at Cheraw, wrote to Capt. C. Cadle, Jr., Assistant Adjutant 
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General, 17th Army Corps, suggesting that a party of cavalry be sent 
down the river to give warning of the approach of the “rebel gunboat 
Pedee should it attempt to come up.” Under the same date at 8 p. m., 
Gen. W. T. Sherman wrote to General Slocum from Cheraw: “There 
was a gun-boat here that had come up when the Yankees got George- 
town but it was blown up today about six miles down the river.” 

Whatever the date of its sinking, the “Pedee” would not stay 
down. Some time in September 1925, during an exceptionally dry spell, 
the river sank so low as to expose the vessel. According to the Morning 
News-Review of September 15, 1925, on Sunday and Monday of that 
week, hundreds of people went down to the river and forced their 
way over the three or more miles of swamp from the highway to the 
water's edge, where an excellent view of the vessel rewarded their 
effort: 

The sunken ship lies just below the Atlantic Coast Line bi:dge. Its 
propellors and boiler are plainly visible as is a large portion of the deck. 
The propellors are of iron, or steel. . . . The old boiler is a tremendous 
affair. . . . Both the boiler and the propellors are in a good state of 
preservation. 

Souvenir hunters immediately began to destroy the hulk. The two 
U. D. C. chapters of Florence, taking prompt action, sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the governor: 

The Confederate States cruiser PeeDee, which was sunk near the 
A.C.L. bridge in 1865, now lies exposed owing to low water and is being 
mutilated by souvenir hunters. In order to preserve it for the sake of 
history, we, the U.D.C. of Florence, petition your excellency to give us 
custody of said boat so that we may preserve it as nearly as possible, for 
our country’s sake. 

Governor McLeod telegraphed Acting Secretary of War Dwight F. 
Davis a similar message, requesting permission to authorize recovery 
of the boat and disposition of it “to proper organizations for historical 
purposes.” No reply from Davis has been found, but permission was 
evidently given to the two chapters to take action. The governor also 
telegraphed Sheriffs Barnes and Rowell of Florence and Marion Coun- 
ties to prevent trespass on the gunboat and to prosecute violators. At 
the instance of the U.D.C. chapters, with substantial assistance from 
interested citizens and from the City of Florence, the propellers were 
moved to the grounds of the Florence Public Library and placed on 
granite blocks (measuring a yard long and a half-yard in width and 
depth) on the Pine Street side of the library, with the following in- 
scription on the smooth fronts: 
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[East Block] 


PROPELLERS OF THE CONFEDERATE CRUISER PEE DEE 
Built at Mars Bluff Ferry and launched on the Great Pee Dee 1862 
Lieut. Oscar E. Johnson, Commander 
Sunk March, 1865, by its own crew to prevent capture 
Salvaged 1926 by Ellison Capers and Maxcy Gregg 
Chapters U. D. C. May 10, 1928. 


[West Block] 


Let these relics of a noble past forever testify to the patriotism of 
the ninety heroic souls who manned this cruiser. 


May 10, 1928, Memorial Day in South Carolina, was the occasion 
of a great celebration accompanying the presentation of the propellers 
to the library. The program was concluded at the Confederate Monv- 
ment in Mount Hope Cemetery. 


While the U.D.C. chapters salvaged the propellers, interested citi- 
zens planned to place a marker commemorating the “Pedee.” The 
Winnsboro Granite Company presented a rough block of granite 
rounded at the top about 7 x 4 x 2 feet and weighing several tons. A 
bas-relief facsimile of the vessel was cut on the smooth (south) face, 
together with the following inscription: 


[South face] 
The Cruiser Pee Dee, C.S.N. 
Built C.S. N. Navy Yard, Pee Dee, S. C. 1864 
Burned to Avoid Capture March 15, 1865. 
No nation rose so white and fair, 
None fell so pure of crime. 


[North face] 
Boulder donated by Winnsboro Granite Co. 
Model by P. H. Brigham. 


Engraving by Dr. F. H. McLeod. 
Erection by Brown Bros. 


Dr. McLeod's first plan was not a granite marker, for according to 
the minutes of September 22, 1927, the Florence County Governing 
Board granted permission to Dr. F. H. McLeod to have erected on the 
Court House Grounds “a Bronze Tablet of the Gun Boat Pee Dee.” 
The presentation of the granite boulder may have been the determin- 
ing factor. No celebration appears to have attended the placing of this 


6 Florence Morning News-Review, May 9, 11, 1928. 
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marker, but it is said that Dr. F. H. McLeod was in charge of a large 
concourse at the bridge honoring the sunken gunboat. 

During the exceptionally dry fall of 1954, the hulk of the vessel 
again appeared above the mud of the Great Pedee. The Driftwood 
Company of Marion salvaged the remains and set them up on the farm 
of Calvin Yarborough, near U. S. Highway 301-76. The sheet-metal 
fence had giant-lettered advertisements of the remains, but apparently 
little profit came from the venture. The Historical Commission of South 
Carolina received several bitter protests against this treatment of the 
old ship. The effort was abandoned, and in midsummer of 1955 the 
fence had either been forced apart or had warped in many places, and 
the old pieced-out skeleton was there for any who wished to see. The 
salvage operations were rendered difficult by the depth to which the 
vessel had sunk in the mud of the river, by the breakup of the rotten 
timbers under the pull of the cable, and the wide scattering of the 
fragments. 


The prow and stern timbers are fairly well preserved, as is the 
port bow; there are many half-rotted timbers from other portions of the 
ship, of gum, cypress, and pine, and many spikes and metal girders, 
grappling irons, cam shaft, and the immense single-engined boiler 
about 21 x 6 x 6 feet (said to weigh about 45 tons) in the center, 
showing the results of the explosion which wrecked the “Pedee.” A full 
description of the vessel, still in remarkable condition for her 89 years 
under water, appeared in the Columbia Record of November 1, 1954." 


7In a recent renewal of interest in the “Pedee” through the negotiations 
of the Florence County Historical Commission with the Navy Department, an un- 
derwater crew from the Charleston base attempted to locate the guns of the Con- 
federate vessel. A thorough search of the 200 square-foot area thought to be the 
location of the wreckage was begun on August 25, 1958, but failed to show any 
trace of the guns, and the attempt was abandoned three days later. The Commis- 
sion hopes to renew the investigation at a future date. 








DRAYTON AND LAURENS IN THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


By Wiiui1aM M. DasNey 
University of New Mexico * 


Henry Laurens and William Henry Drayton, two South Carolina 
patricians and men of means, were colleagues in the Continental Con- 
gress for eighteen months during the middle of the War for American 
Independence. It might have been predicted at the beginning of this 
time that the two delegates would be in agreement on most issues which 
might arise. The record shows, however, that on most questions they 
took opposite stands. An explanation of this circumstance is of interest 
in that it may throw some light on the factional wrangling that racked 
the Congress, and in that it may substantiate the existence of a southern 
sectional awareness. Because the beginning of a consciousness of south- 
ern interest is often given a later date and is frequently associated with 
the intensification of the slavery or tariff controversy, this early evidence 
of the sentiment may be worth consideration. 

Laurens has received biographical treatment, and little material on 
his life need be added here.t Drayton, however, is deserving of more 
attention than he has received heretofore, and something should be told 
of his career before his election to the Continental Congress. He was 
born to a family of wealth and prominence in colonial affairs, and was 
sent to England for his education, which culminated in his matriculation 
at Balliol College, Oxford.? His return to South Carolina coincided with 
the beginning of the “decade of discontent,” and the 23-year-old Drayton 
took a stand on the controversy surrounding the passage of the Stamp 
Act. Although he, like most of his associates and acquaintances, may 
have regretted the new colonial policy of Great Britain, there is no doubt 
that he regarded the American boycott as far more regrettable.* Four- 
teen years later General Charles Lee, in challenging Drayton to a duel, 
declared that it was only because of the mercy of the American people 

* Fullbright lecturer in American History at the University of Edinburgh, 
1958-59. 


1David D. Wallace, The Life of Henry Laurens With a Sketch of the Life 
of Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens (New York, 1915). 


2John Drayton, Memoirs of the American Revolution, from its Commence- 
ment to the Year 1776 .. . (2 vols., Charleston, 1821), I, xiii. 


3 Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina under the Royal Govern- 
ment (New York, 1899), pp. 584-585. 
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“that they did not long ago hang up you, and every Advocate for the 
Stamp Act... .”* 


When the news of the Townshend Duties was received a few years 
later and several South Carolinians led by Christopher Gadsden intensi- 
fied their opposition to British policy, Drayton intensified his expressions 
of loyalty to the Crown.’ He and Gadsden directed to each other sharp 
letters of abuse in the pages of the South Carolina Gazette. Signing him- 
self “Free-Man,” Drayton called Gadsden a “vain demagogue,” and pro- 
tested that “the patriotism of the age” denied a person the liberty of 
“thinking and reasoning.” A true patriot and friend to liberty would not 
infringe the fundamental laws of his country, he added, and Gadsden 
should be quartered in the mad-house at public expense. In September 
1769, a large group of Charlestonians led by Gadsden assembled under 
the Liberty Tree and stigmatized those who would not sign the Non- 
Importation agreement drawn up earlier in the summer.® Drayton, one 
of those who refused to sign, continued to defend himself in the Gazette 
against the attacks of those who assailed him. 


So great was his personal unpopularity because of his expression of 
loyalty to the colonial policy, and so heavy were the financial losses he 
sustained because of the boycott, that Drayton considered his continued 
residence in Carolina intolerable. On January 3, 1770, he sailed for 
Great Britain, where he hoped his attitude would be more welcome.’ 


The South Carolinian was indeed well received in London. He was 
introduced at the court of George III, where he made the acquaintance 
of several members of the inner circle such as Lord Sandwich.* Within 
a few months he was appointed a member of the Council of South Caro- 
lina, for which office he had been recommended by his uncle, Lieutenant- 
Governor William Bull. But he was disappointed in his hope of an addi- 
tional appointment for which Bull had nominated him, that of Post- 
master General of the Southern District of North America.’® 


The dispute between Great Britain and the colonies had subsided 
by 1772, and Drayton returned to Charles Town and took his seat as a 


Lee to Drayton, March 15, 1779, New-York Historical Society Collections, 
Lee Papers, VI (New York, 1874), 318. 

5 South Carolina Gazette, August 3-October 26, 1769. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., Jan. 4, 1770. 

8 Drayton, Memoirs, I, xiv. 

® Journal of the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, from January, 1768, 
to December, 1775 (London, 1937), pp. 226-227. 

10 Public Records of South Carolina, XXXIII, 1 and 22, and XXXII, 411. 
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member of the Council.*t During the following months his attitude 
toward the British colonial policy was completely reversed. He was con- 
verted from one “attached to the King’s person and Government, and 
free from unconstitutional prejudices,” as his uncle had described him, 
to one of the most extreme patriots in the colony, and one of the first to 
advocate complete separation from Great Britain.’ The reasons for this 
transformation deserve consideration. 


Drayton explained his change of mind as the result of outrage over 
the Intolerable Acts. He acknowledged his earlier support of the royal 
prerogative and his former judgment that the actions of the popular 
party were unconstitutional in that they compelled men to comply with 
resolutions grating to a free-man “under pain of being stigmatized, and 
of sustaining detriment in property.” But in 1774 he could not but con- 
demn “the malignant nature of the late five Acts of Parliament.” ** 


Other reasons than outraged principles may be advanced to account 
for Drayton’s change of heart, especially since he showed signs of dis- 
enchantment with British policy before the news of the Intolerable Acts 
had arrived. He was disappointed that an office for which he had been 
recommended and which he had expected was denied him and was filled 
instead by a “placeman” from Great Britain. In South Carolina, as in 
many sections of colonial America, it had long been taken for granted 
that office-holders would be recruited from the colonials themselves. 
South Carolinian patricians had come to regard public office as their 
birthright. But Britain was packing strategic offices with English, Scot- 
tish, and Irish placemen in order to block anti-government activities.” 

Furthermore, Drayton was thwarted by John Stuart in a land specu- 
lation scheme involving a twenty-one-year lease of some Indian lands 
on the Catawba River. Stuart, His Majesty's Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for the Southern District and a member of the South Carolina 
Council, was joined by the other placemen on the Council in cancelling 
the lease which that body had earlier made to Drayton.® 


11 [bid., XXXII, 169. 

12 [bid., XXXII, 411; Drayton, Memoirs, II, 274. 

18 [W. H. Drayton], A Letter from Freeman of South Carolina, to the Depu- 
ties of North America, Assembled in the High Court of Congress at Philadelphia 
(Charles-Town, 1774), pp. 4-5. 

14 Robert W. Gibbes, ed., Documentary History of the American Revolution 
.. - (3 vols., New York, 1853-57), I, 35-49. 

15 Ibid., I, 70-73 and 74-75; Stuart to Lord Charles G. Montagu, Dec. 27, 
1772, Public Records Office, Colonial Office Papers 5, vol. 74, Library of Con- 
gress Transcripts; Stuart to the Earl of Dartmouth, Feb. 23, 1774, ibid. 
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Since it is sometimes declared that a motive of some who supported 
the American Revolution was a desire to be free of debts which they 
owed to British creditors, it should be mentioned that Drayton had in- 
curred a debt of £2400 to the Scottish officer, Major (later Lieutenant- 
General) James Grant. He met interest payments from 1769, when the 
transaction was made, until 1774, after which he paid no more. As late 
as 1801, several years after Drayton’s death, Grant was still pressing his 
heirs for a settlement.*® 

By 1774 Drayton’s conversion to the radical Whig position was com- 
plete. He supported the extreme position of his old opponent, Gadsden, 
against the conservative Whiggery of John Rutledge and Rawlins 
Lowndes. He couched his revolutionary appeal in the following words: 
“The Almighty created America to be independent of Britain; let us 
beware the impiety of being backward to act as instruments in the 
Almighty Hand, now extended to accomplish his purpose. . . .” *7 

Drayton, “our converted countryman” as Laurens called him, entered 
into the service of his colony with enthusiasm. Suspended from the 
Council by his uncle, William Bull, for his inflammatory tracts, he was 
sent by the Committee of Safety into the interior of South Carolina in 
1775 to try to win the back-country people to the anti-British cause. His 
assumption of near-dictatorial power, even to the extent of assuming 
military authority and issuing edicts in the name of the Committee, was 
at first questioned by Henry Laurens, then president of the Committee 
of Safety. But on consideration of the circumstances Laurens and the 
other members deemed his actions justified by the intensity of the 
loyalist sentiment in the interior of the colony.’* Notwithstanding his 
energetic efforts, Drayton and those who accompanied him achieved only 
limited success in the back-country, and history records that their 
achievements were not lasting. 

After Drayton’s return to Charles Town, the more conservative 
Whigs attempted to restrain the impetuous young man by naming him 
to the supposedly innocuous position of chief justice of South Carolina. 


16 Drayton to Grant, Feb. 6, 1774, Library of Congress, Mss. Division, Per- 
sonal Papers; Grant to the Commission for Carrying into Effect the Sixth Article 
of the Treaty of Amity . . ., Nov. 19, 1794; Grant to Messrs. James and Ed. 
Gairdner, L. C., Mss. Div., Personal Papers. 

17 Drayton, Memoirs, II, 274. 

18 Collections of the South-Carolina Historical Society (Charleston, 1858), II, 
58 and 64; Wallace, Laurens, pp. 338-339; “Papers of the First Council of Safety,” 
this Magazine, I (1900), 197-199 and 285-286; Peter Force, ed., American Archives: 
1774-1776 (9 vols., Washington, 1837-1853), 4th series, V, 615. 
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Drayton, however, converted his office into one of influence by which 
he gained a considerable reputation throughout British America. He 
directed a series of charges to the grand juries, and the subsequent pub- 
lication of these extended his influence as a pamphleteer.’® 

Thus it was that William Henry Drayton had taken a forceful part 
in South Carolina affairs from the beginning of the Revolution to March, 
1778. It was in that month that he took his seat as delegate to the Second 
Continental Congress, as a younger colleague of President Henry 
Laurens.”° 

His relations with Laurens seem to have been cordial enough at 
the outset, although Laurens was piqued that his younger colleague 
unreasonably monopolized the time of Moses Young, secretary to the 
South Carolina delegation, on private letters, and resented Drayton’s 
addressing letters to their home state from the South Carolina represen- 
tatives in Congress without Laurens’ signature.2* By September, how- 
ever, indications of a deep-seated rift were apparent. Laurens began to 
complain to other members about Drayton’s conduct, and Drayton wrote 
to the president begging that if he had fault to find, he would be frank 
enough to apprise Drayton himself of the fact, rather than force the 
younger man to hear reports from others.” 

The quarrel between the two South Carolinians was probably 
touched off by Drayton’s support of the claims of Dr. John Morgan, who 
had been ousted as Director-General and Chief Physician of the General 
Hospitals of the United States. His removal had been engineered by the 
Lee-Adams faction in the congress, with which Laurens had close ties; 
and Morgan had been succeeded by his arch-opponent, Dr. William 
Shippen, brother-in-law of Richard Henry Lee. Morgan charged his suc- 
cessor with “malpractise and misconduct in office,” and demanded a 
hearing. Drayton, Meriwether Smith (an opponent of the Lees), and the 
Reverend Dr. John Witherspoon composed a committee which investi- 
gated the charges and recommended that because “Morgan hath in the 
most satisfactory manner vindicated his conduct in every respect,” Con- 
gress express satisfaction with his conduct.” 


19 Jbid., 4th series, V, 1025-1032, and 5th series, II, 1049-1059. 

20 W. C. Ford and others, eds., Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774- 
1789 (34 vols., Washington, 1904-37), X, 294; E. C. Burnett, ed., Letters of the 
Members of the Continental Congress (8 vols., Washington, 1921-38), III, lx. 

21 Moses Young to ........ , Mar. 10, 1779, Henry Laurens Papers, South 
Carolina Historical Society, 1778-80. 

22 Sept. 16, 1778, Emmett Collection, New York Public Library, Mss. Div. 

23 Journals, X, 203; Letters, IV, 247-249. 
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It was Henry Laurens’ ever-closer ties with the Virginia Lees that 
caused the widening of the breach with Drayton. The worsening of re- 
lations came during the controversy between the partisans of Arthur 
Lee and those of Silas Deane. Drayton, who had become a close friend 
of Gouverneur Morris, usually sided with Gouverneur and Robert Mor- 
ris in support of Deane. He seems to have been convinced that the 
presence of the proud and tactless Arthur Lee at King Louis’ court was 
detrimental to the American interest, and that Lee’s charges against 
Deane were absurd products of a diseased mind. 

Drayton attacked Lee with his accustomed vigor. His enthusiasm and 
parliamentary maneuvering in the congress made him an effective ad- 
versary. He and William Paca of Maryland, another partisan of the 
Morris-Deane faction, gave great publicity to a statement which they 
drew from Conrad Gérard, the French minister, that Lee did not have 
the confidence of the French court. Lee replied in a letter to his brother 
Francis Lightfoot to the criticisms of Drayton as follows: “I expected 
W.H.D. would take precisely the part he has. His character is too much 
of the Catilinarian cast, for him to remain long among honorable men. 
Turbidus, inquietus, atrox—he should always be dealt with as one, who, 
tho your friend to day, may betray you tomorrow. .. .” Richard Henry 
Lee thought his brother’s characterization most apt. To Henry Laurens 
he wrote: “Can anytl' ~ fit more exactly than ‘foul, restless, wicked?’ 
no glove ever fitted his .and better than this character does the Man.” 
Henry Laurens grew sharper in his expressed contempt for Drayton. 

Closely related to the Lee-Deane dispute and under consideration 
in connection with it was the matter of peace negotiations. When there 
was some hope that a settlement might be effected with Great Britain 
in 1779, Congress considered the problem of naming an envoy to treat 
with Britain. The Lee-Adams-Laurens faction favored Arthur Lee, but 
their opponents blocked this selection. The naming of an envoy was 
postponed pending the drawing up of instructions for him to observe 
in his mission.** A question which loomed large in the ensuing debate 
was whether the right of the Americans to the Newfoundland fisheries 
should be an indispensable condition of peace. For the most part, and 
for obvious reasons, the New Englanders in Congress sought to guaran- 
tee this right. Most other congressmen, however, were unwilling to attach 


24 Drayton, Memoirs, I, xxiii; R. H. Lee, Life of Arthur Lee, L.L.D. (2 vols., 
Boston, 1829), I, 151. 

25J. J. Meng, ed., Despatches and Instructions . . . (Baltimore, 1839), pp. 
358-359; Deane Papers, III, 437-440; Letters, IV, 423 n. 

26 FE. C. Bennett, The Continental Congress (New York, 1941), pp. 431-439. 
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such importance to that condition. Two exceptions were Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia and Henry Laurens of South Carolina, whose insistence 
on this right was as vehement as that of the delegates from Massachusetts, 


The alliance between the New England Adamses and the Virginia 
Lees is well known, and Richard Henry’s stand on the fisheries question 
causes no surprise. Laurens must have been motivated by his staunch 
devotion to the Lees, a devotion strong enough to keep him constant 
even when many of his fellow-southerners thought the interest of their 
own states and section dictated a different policy. The antagonism stirred 
up toward him was expressed by Whitmill Hill of North Carolina, who 
wrote: “I think his [Laurens’] character much more pitiable than any 
other in Congress, as for Adams and Lee, they have Designs and great 
objects in view, but our Southern Champion is duped by their flattery, 
an artillery which he cannot oppose.” *7 

Drayton opposed Laurens on the fisheries matter, declaring that 
if these rights were insisted upon, the interests of only three or four 
states would be catered to, and that the privilege could never be of 
any use to the southern states. 


Especially resentful of Laurens’ “betrayal” of his section was 
Thomas Burke of North Carolina.?* His displeasure was so keen that 
he and his colleagues from North Carolina threatened to withhold the 
support of the North Carolina militia from the defense of South Carolina 
at a time when the British were in Georgia and were a threat to South 
Carolina from the South. Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Bee of South 
Carolina wrote to Drayton in alarm that “. . . the people here begin 
to think that the Southern States are meant to be sacrificed to the re- 


”» 29 


sentment of the Enemy. .. .” * 


Awareness of the South as a section with peculiar interests which 
must be jealously guarded was not a new concept for Drayton. While 
chief justice of South Carolina, only a few days before his selection 
as a member of the Continental Congress, he had joined in the debate 
on ratification by his state of the Articles of Confederation. He expressed 
alarm at several provisions of this constitution, one of which was that 
action would be taken by the congress upon the affirmative vote of 
nine states. Thus the opposition of Virginia, the two Carolinas, and 


27 Francis Wharton, ed., The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States (6 vols., Washington, 1889), III, 204-205, 226-228. 

28 J. B. Sanders, “Thomas Burke in the Continental Congress,” North Carolina 
Historical Review, IX (1932), 22-37. 

29 Ibid., Letters, IV, 137-138; Bee to Drayton, Apr. 2, 1779, Papers of the 
Continenal Congress, Naticnal Archives, No. 72, p. 489. 
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Georgia would be insufficient to block congressional action, and the 
interest of the South could be infringed by the rest of the nation. He 
predicted a great increase in wealth, population, and importance for 
the southern states and regretted that “states possessing more than one 
half of the whole territory of the Confederacy; and forming . . . the 
body of the southern interest” could be overruled. For nine votes, he 
urged, substitute eleven voices for affirmative action. 

In Drayton’s criticism of other sections of the proposed Articles, he 
attacked the sixth article, which barred conferences by member states 
with any king, prince, or state: Interpreting “state” as another member 
of the Confederacy, he objected to the prohibition of consultations be- 
tween two or more states. Moreover, he considered inadmissible the 
provision of the fourth article that “the free inhabitants of each of these 
states . . . shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free citi- 
zens in the several states.” He posed the question, “Would the people 
of Massachusetts, have the free Negroes of Carolina, eligible to their 
general court?” °° Thus Drayton not only spoke for a “southern interest,” 
but also indicated what an important element of this “interest” might 
be. There is a hint of disagreement between him and Henry Laurens 
on attitudes towards Negroes, since Laurens expressed himself as be- 
lieving that slavery was a moral blight. 

The last few months of Drayton’s life were marked by increasing 
personal bitterness between him and Laurens. The latter wrote scathingly 
of his colleague’s “very ignorant harangue” in a congressional debate, 
and scoffed at the Dickinson-Drayton resolution that Congress should 
join the army and fight.** 

The last session of Congress at which we can be sure Drayton 
was present was August 7, 1779.** Shortly after that time he became 
ill with a “putrid fever.” He died September 3, after an at least super- 
ficial reconciliation with Laurens on his deathbed.** Laurens and John 
Mathews, surviving members of the South Carolina delegation, were 
named administrators of Drayton’s affairs at Philadelphia. It seems to 
have been Laurens who ordered the destruction of many of Drayton’s 
papers.** John Drayton, who later edited his father’s memoirs, declared 


30 Hezekiah Niles, Compiler, Principles and Acts of the Revolution in America 
(Baltimore, 1822), pp. 98-115. 

31 Laurens to John Laurens, July 17, 1779, this Magazine, VI (1905), 144-146. 

82 Journals, XIV, 939. 

38 Laurens to R. H. Lee, Aug. 31, 1779, Letters, IV, 395. 

84 Drayton, Memoirs, I, vii. 
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that it was thought unwise that these papers, containing “secrets of 
State,” should fall into the hands of his heirs. 

It is interesting to speculate on the contents of the destroyed ma- 
terial. Drayton had been collecting data for a history of the war. Anti- 
Laurens sentiments may possibly have been included. It is known that 
he had secured for inclusion in the history a letter from Charles Thom- 
son, an opponent of Laurens, in which Thomson defended the conduct 
of John Dickinson, another adversary.*® It may be that Laurens was 
motivated by desires other than the security of the United States when 
he directed the destruction of the papers. 


7 


35 Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, II (1878), 411-423. 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN TO DAVID BATES DOUGLASS 


Edited by SypNey W. JACKMAN 
Bates College* 


In the days when the United States government was of a more manage- 
able size, an individual was able to get the attention of the head of a depart- 
ment rather than a junior clerk. A complaint directed to a Secretary would 
normally merit a personal reply instead of a form letter. Such was the case of 
David Bates Douglass, for he had a legitimate complaint and he sensibly car- 
ried his complaint to the chief official concerned. 

When, in 1820, as a result of the financial disasters of the year before, 
projects were afoot to limit the size of the armed forces, individuals directly 
concerned felt moved to protest. Apparently in a drive for economy, repre- 
sentations were made to army officers in dual posts that at least one would 
have to be surrendered. David Bates Douglass was a captain in the Engineer 
Corps and also a member of the faculty of the military academy at West 
Point. The army had apparently requested that he surrender his commission 
or at least put it on the block. This Douglass must have done, and his resigna- 
tion was accepted. He then felt that he was being discriminated against when 
the case of James Gadsden ' was treated differently. The following is the reply 
of John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War. It demonstrates his willingness to take 
a subordinate into confidence and shows a little how he thought when he was 
making the general decisions of his office relating to private individuals. 


Department of War 
December 14th 1820 
Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 30th. ulto. relative to the ac- 
ceptance of your resignation as Captain of Engineers. 

I cannot imagine that act, of which you complain, on the part of 
the Engineer Department proceeded from any unfriendly disposition 
toward you. The distinction which was made in the operation of the rule 
in yours and Col. Gadsden’s cases, grew out of a view of the subject 
different from that which you have taken. The sole consideration which 
has delayed the acceptance of his resignation, is the apprehension on 
the part of the Department, that a reduction of the staff will take place 


* Lewiston, Maine. 

1 James Gadsden, 1788-1858. A native of Charleston, he graduated from Yale 
in 1806; was appointed Inspector-general of the Southern Division, U. S. Army, 
in 1820, acting as agent in the removal of the Seminoles from north to south Florida; 
in 1853 was sent as minister to Mexico; author of “Gadsden Purchase.” 
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this Session of Congress; by which Col. Gadsden would loose his staff 
rank in which event it would be desirable to guard against the total loss 
of the service of so valuable an officer. It was, therefore, directed that 
his resignation should not be accepted until after it should be ascertained 
whether a reduction of the staff would take place. 


In your case, there was no apprehension that any change would 
be made this Session or hereafter, in the professorship, by which you 
could sustain any injury. Had an apprehension of such change existed, 
as it did in Col. Gadsden’s case, the same indulgence would have been 
granted to you that was given to him; but to put the two cases upon 
an equality, should any change take place this Session in your professor- 
ship, by which your interest or rank as such, may be injuriously affected— 
you shall have the option of being restored to your ranks in the corps 
of Engineers or remaining in the mathematical chair. 


I have the honor to be, 
Yours respectfully, 


J. C. CatHoun 
Capt. D.B. Douglass 
West Point 


Although the army was reduced, apparently some restitutions were made, 
and Douglass was soon on the rolls of the corps of Engineers. 

The relationship between Douglass and Calhoun continued. The young 
officer who had been appointed earlier to the Cass Expedition remained in 
the favour of the Secretary. In the letters of Lewis Cass to Douglass there are 
numerous references to conversations between Cass and Calhoun on Doug- 
lass. Evidently there was never any feeling of animosity on Calhoun’s part 
against Douglass for writing of his dissatisfaction. 

The second letter from Calhoun to Douglass, while less informative, 
sh:ws that Calhoun was always interested in suggestions being made for 
the general improvement of the army. 


Washington 
12th March 1825 
Dear Sir, 

The suggestions contained in your letter of the 3lst Jany. have 
my approbation, and had I continued in the Department, I would gladly, 
as far as might be in the power of the Secretary, [have put them into] 
effect. It was however, impossible to do any thing in relation to them 
at the eve of my separation from the Department. 
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Altho’ no longer immediately connected with the military establish- 
ment I shall ever take the deepest interest in its reputation and success, 
especially of the Academy, which, I may now say, has at all times been 
a favorite with me; and I avail myself of the opportunity of offering to 
you and any member of the institution my best wishes for your prosperity 
and happiness. 

With great regard 
I am etc.etc. 


J. C. CatHoun. 
Capt. D.B. Douglass 
Prof. of Eng. 








CAPTAIN WILLIAM LAWTON: 18tH CENTURY 
PLANTER OF EDISTO 


Compiled by THomas O. Lawron, Jr. * 


William Lawton died on Edisto Island between October 9 and 
October 15, 1757. His will* referred to him simply as “Planter” of St. 
John’s Parish, Edisto Island, Colleton County, but when Joseph Seabrook, 
Daniel Townsend, and David Adams appraised his estate on December 
19, 1757, they listed him as “Captain”.* Whether he was a retired sea 
captain, a captain in either His Majesty's Service or the local militia, or 
whether his appraisers merely conferred this title as a mark of respect, 
is not known. A number of documents, however, provide certain other 
details concerning his life. 


Inferences are that Captain Lawton was a Presbyterian or an Angli- 
can, although there are few extant records of early Edisto churches. 
James Clark, in his will of April 16, 1750, names as trustees “My loving 
brothers in law William Jenkins and William Lawton” of a £100 trust 
“for the use and support of the Gospell in the Presbyterian Congregation 
in Edisto Island;” * and the minutes of the Vestry of St. John’s Colleton, 
the Anglican Congregation for Edisto, for August 6, 1750, read: “Also 
this Day agreed that Mr. Samuel Jones and Mr. Joseph Phips and Mr. 
William Lawton Are a Pointed Oversears for the Poor of the said Par- 
ish.” * Such persons were nominated by the vestries of each parish for 
the “oversight, ordering and relieving of the poor,” with power to de- 
mand and receive such gifts, legacies, fines, forfeitures, and “any money 
or things whatsoever” as were given for the use of the poor, as well as 
the power to institute suit for their collection or enforcement. Under 
the statute law, each vestry was required to nominate “two or more 


* Allendale, S. C. 

In addition to those mentioned in the footnotes who have contributed informa- 
tion relating to this family record, the compiler wishes to express his appreciation 
to Walter Lawton of Atlanta, the Misses Florence and Estelle Lawton of Hampton, 
Mrs. Thomas Cooper Welch and Mrs. S. L. Lebby of James Island, Mrs. W. H. 
Jenkins, Jr., of Wadmalaw, and Mrs. Maner Lawton Tonge of Spartanburg. 

1 Will Book 1767-71, p. 507, Charleston County Probate Court (hereinafter 
cited as C.P.C.). 

2 Inventory Book 1756-58, pp. 289-296, C.P.C. 

3 Will Book 1747-52, p. 291, C. P. C. 

MS vol., Dalcho Historical Society, Charleston. 
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sober, discreet and substantial persons” for this post. They were re- 
quired by statute to meet with the church wardens monthly after serv- 
ices to consult and regulate matters pertaining to the poor and to make 
accountings to the vestries of their activities. Both the church wardens 
and overseers of the poor were subject to fine for failing and/or refusing 
to accept their appointments.® 

William Lawton was apparently a man of some education and cul- 
ture. When he witnessed the will of John Sealy on March 13, 1787, he 
was the only one of the three witnesses to write his name rather than 
use a mark.® His library at the time of his death in 1757 included “Two 
Volums Family Instructor,’ “Driling Court,’ one large and two small 
Bibles, a “Dixionary,” Burket on the New Testament, Watts Sermons, 
and a “lott of books.” While his household contained the usual ordinary 
tin ware, “old dishes,” trunks, etc., it also had a number of finer items, 
such as silver forks and spoons, china, damask table linen, curtains, 
“looking glasses,” pictures, tea tables, desks, “teasters and valiants,” 
“pavillions,” etc.? His personal wardrobe was more than adequate, as 
he possessed for dress occasions a broadcloth suit, a wig, gold sleeve 
buttons, and silver shoe buckles. For everyday wear he could select 
from two hats, three Fustian coats, an old Welch coat, a broadcloth 
coat, “Coat and Breches Bagathey,” a riding coat, a callico “rapper” and 
a “lott of old clothes.” An English horse whip and silver watch were 
special accessories.* 

The William Lawton homestead was a 660-acre place. It was formed 
by a 200-acre tract acquired from the executors of William Tilly in 
May 1744, and an adjoining 460 acres purchased from James Cuthbert 
in January 1756.° At William Lawton’s death, according to the inventory 
of his estate, thirty-six slaves cultivated rice, indigo, pease, corn, and 
tended four bee hives, twenty-three turkeys, thirty-one fowls, fifteen 
geese, sixty-five cattle, thirty-six sheep, fifty-one “hoggs”, and six horses. 
In maintaining this establishment coopers’ tools, reap hooks, branding 
irons, spades, axes, hoes, bellows, channel pumps, a number of iron 
and earthen “potts,” saws, eight rice mills, three corn mills, two spinning 


5 Joseph Brevard, An Alphabetical Digest of the Public Statute Laws of South 
Carolina (Charleston, 1814), II, 123, 127. 

6 Will Book 1740-47, p. 49, C. P. C. 

7 Evidently “testers and valances.” “Pavilions,” were mosquito-nets arranged 
over the bedstead, a term used as late as the 1880's. 

8 Inventory Estate of Captain William Lawton, C.P.C. 


9 Memorial Book Vol. 7, pp. 141-142, 436-437, S. C. Archives Dept. 
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wheels, and one quilting frame were some of the implements needed. 
For transportation the family used either the large or the small sailing 
canoe. Several guns, including one with a “Silverlight,” and shrimp and 
fish nets helped to provide both food and pleasure. 

On at least two occasions Captain Lawton dealt in the money or 
slave market along with John Calder. Benjamin Gowen gave them a 
mortgage for £300, securing five slaves in March 1753, and William 
Fry executed a mortgage to them on two slaves in March 1754, for 
£107:7:4.2° At his death his estate was appraised at £7901:7:6, ex- 
clusive of land, and the inventory consists of eight minutely detailed 


pages.”* 


Captain William Lawton married first, Mary Clarke, daughter of 
Jeremiah Clarke.’? From this union four children were born: 

1. Josiah Lawton, whose will, dated October 15, 1757, designated him 
as a planter of St. John’s Parish, Edisto Island, Colleton County.” 
Proved on December 9, 1757, the will named his brother, William 
Lawton [Jr.], Isaac Rippon, and William Baynard, Executors. (This 
will, dated six days after the will of his father, William Lawton, 
mentions land left to him by the latter. Both wills were proved on 
the same day.) Witnesses were John Fry, Ephraim Mikell, and 
William Crawford. His land was devised to his brother, Jeremiah 
Lawton; his personal property was bequeathed to his brothers and 
sisters: William Lawton [Jr.], Sarah Lawton, Jeremiah Lawton, 
Wiuborn Lawton, Joseph Lawton, and Mary Lawton. His estate, 
appaised by Daniel Townsend, David Adams, and Joseph Seabrook 
on January 30, 1758, was valued, exclusive of land, at £1015:14:11." 
Apparently he died unmarried. 

2. William Lawton, Jr., apparently died young and unmarried. His 
estate was appraised on January 1, 1759, by Daniel Townsend, 
Andrew Townsend, and John Jenkins.*® 


10 Mortgage Book 1753, pp. 696, 285, S. C. A. Archives Dept. 

11 Inventory Estate of Capt. William Lawton, C.P.C. 

12 Will of Jeremiah Clarke, Will Book 1727-29, p. 204, C.P.C. 

Mary’s sister Martha married ..... . Eaton, and another sister, Phoebe, mar- 
ried William Jenkins. Her brother James, who spelled his name without the “e”, 
mentioned his Lawton niece and nephews in his will. See footnote 3, above. 

13 Will Book 1767-71, p. 513, C.P.C. 

14 Miscellaneous Records 1756-58; pp. 340-41, C.P.C. 

15 [bid., p. 112, C.P.C. 
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8. Sarah Lawton was born in 1739, married John Seabrook, and died 
on October 21, 1798.*° Her descendants, including her son, William 
Seabrook, are treated elsewhere.*? 


4, Jeremiah Lawton died young and probably unmarried. His personal 
estate was appraised on May 20, 1762, for £1155 by John Fry, 
Joseph Rupell, William Sealey, and Robert Seabrook.** 


William Lawton married second, c. 1743-4, a daughter of Thomas 
Winborn, whose will (dated April 14, 1753 and proved January 23, 1756) 
denoted him as a planter of “Wadmalah Island, St. John’s Parish, Colle- 


20 


ton County.” 1° By his second marriage *° he had two children: 


1. Winborn Lawton, born on Edisto in 1745, died on James Island on 
September 22, 1809. He married a daughter of Jonathan Frampton, 
the widow Mary Mathews (born on August 22, 1749; died February 
10,1839), who had one son,William Mathews, by her first marriage. 
Winborn Lawton and his wife Mary Mathews had three children: 
Winborn Lawton, Jr.,born 1782, died March24,1861; Beulah Lawton, 
who married John Hughes January 29, 1801; and William 
Lawton.*? 


2. Mary Lawton apparently died young and unmarried. 


William Lawton married third, Mary Grimball, widow of Paul 
Grimball, who died between January 29, 1749/50 and January 25, 
1750/51. Said to be a Sams,” Mary Grimball was a daughter of Susan- 
nah Winborn by a former marriage ** and step-sister of William Law- 


16 This Magazine, XX (1919), 227. 

17 Thid., XVII (1916), 61-62. 

8 Inventory Book 1761-63, pp. 240-241, C.P.C. 

19 Will Book 1752-56, p. 418, C.P.C. Winburn’s will mentions his Lawton 
grandchildren. 

20 For information on this second marriage the compiler is indebted to William 
E. McLeod, James Island, S. C., for the use of family papers in his possession. 

21 A. §. Salley, Jr., Marriage Notices in The South Carolina Gazette and Its 
Successors (1732-1801) (Albany, N. Y., 1902) p. 118. 

22 “Ex Parte William Lawton,” in DeSaussure’s Equity Reports (Philadelphia, 
1854), III, 198. 

23 This Magazine, XXIII (1922), 39-41. 

24 Annie E. Miller, Our Family Circle (Macon, Ga., 1931), p. 393. Also, Grim- 
ball family papers in the possession of Mrs. Marion F. Whaley, Edisto Island. 

25 The will of Susannah Winborn (Will Book 1780-1783, p. 47, C.P.C.), widow 
of Thomas Winborn of Wadmalaw Island, leaves one-half of her personal estate to 
her daughter, Mary Fickling, for life and the other one-half to her grandchildren: 
Thomas Townsend, John Townsend, Abigail Townsend, and Sarah Townsend. It 
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ton’s second wife.”° After William Lawton’s death, Mary married Samuel 
Fickling and moved from Edisto to Prince William’s Parish in Gran- 
ville County.”” She died in St. Peter’s Parish in 1804.2* By Paul Grimball 
Mary had the following children: Providence Grimball Mikell, John 
Grimball, Ann Grimball Robert, and Thomas Grimball.2° From the 
Fickling marriage there were apparently no children.*® Mary Grimball 
and William Lawton had one child: 


1. Joseph Lawton, born Edisto Island, October 18, 1753,%* died on 
March 5, 1815,*? at his Mulberry Grove Plantation on Blackswamp 
near Robertville, St. Peter's Parish, Beaufort District, to which he 
had moved about 1775.°° He married on March 18, 1773, Sarah 
Robert, who was born at St. James Santee on February 6, 1755. 
She was a daughter of Jacques (sometimes called James) Robert, 
granddaughter of Pierre Robert, Jr., and great granddaughter of 
the Rev. Pierre Robert, the minister who came with Huguenot 


also states that her daughter Susannah, by Thomas Winborn, married Daniel Town- 
send. Certain property is left to Thomas Little and to Samuel Fickling. Other prop- 
erty is left to other grandchildren: Susannah Pike, Ann Ulmer, and Mary Little. 
By a codicil, dated February 15, 1779, Susannah gave the one-half share left to 
her daughter, Mary Fickling, to Mary’s three children: John Grimball, Joseph Law- 
ton, and Ann Robert. Witnessed by W. McGillivary, John Stanyarne, and George 
Fickling Jun:, it was proved December 23, 1780. 

26 Ibid. Also will of Thomas Winborn, C.P.C., which mentions his “present” wife, 
Susannah; also a daughter, Susannah, by his present wife; his sons, Samuel and 
Thomas Winborn; his grandchildren, Winborn Lawton, Mary Lawton, John Gib- 
bons, and Susannah Gibbons. A bill of sale from Thomas Winborn, dated October 
27, 1749 (Book II, p. 59, Microfilm, S. C. Archives), to his daughter, Susannah 
Gibbons, would indicate that Thomas Winborn had a daughter by a prior marriage 
who married John Gibbons. 

27 Mary Fickling to Joseph Lawton, Deed Book U-6, p. 449, Charleston Coun- 
ty R. M. C. Office. 

28 Inventory of Estate of Mary Fickling, dated January 31, 1804, Family col- 
lection of the late Agnes Tison Smith, Garnett, S. C., now in possession of A. J. 
Ives, Jacksonville, Florida. 

29 This Magazine, loc. cit. 

80 This may be incorrect. A gift of a slave from Mary Fickling to her grand- 
daughter, Mary Hadley, and grandson, Thomas Hadley, dated October 3, 1803, 
would indicate that Mary Fickling may have had Fickling issue who married a 
Hadley. Papers, Smith Collection. 

81 Mary Fickling Deed, loc. cit. Also Miller, op. cit., p. 323. 

82 Tombstone of Joseph Lawton, Robertville Cemetery; this Magazine, XL 
(1939), 67. 

33 Tombstone of William Henry Lawton, Esq., Bostick Cemetery, Garnett, S. C., 
states that he was born on Blackswamp February 23, 1775. He was the oldest child 
of Joseph and Sarah Lawton. 
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group to St. James Santee in 1686.** Joseph Lawton was a Justice 

of the Peace ** and a Revolutionary officer.** He, his half brother, 

John Grimball; his half sister Ann Grimball Robert; along with 

members of the Maner, Jaudon, Robert and other related families, 

settled the Robertville area.*? Previously Episcopalians, Joseph and 

Sarah Lawton jointed the Baptist Church there, becoming prominent 

in that denomination.** She died on October 6, 1839, at Transpine 

near Robertville, the summer home of her son, Colonel Alexander 

J. Lawton.*® Her tombstone in Robertville Cemetery states that 

her descendants then numbered one hundred and fourteen. Termed 

“the Robertville, Blackswamp, and Lawtonville Lawtons,” they are 

treated comprehensively elsewhere.*° 

William Lawton’s will, dated October 9, 1757, was proved Decem- 
ber 9, 1757.4" It is probable that he died before October 15, of that year, 
the date of his son Josiah’s will, which speaks of the “land left to me 
by my father.” Witnessed by John Mikell, John Fry, and John Frach, 
William’s will named “My loving wife Mary Lawton Executrix my loving 
son Josiah Lawton my loving Brother Isaac Rippon and my loving 
friend William Maxwell Executors”. Only Mary Lawton and Isaac Rip- 
pon qualified as Executors. 

Under the will, William’s wife, Mary, received nine named Negroes 
with their tools; her husband’s riding horse, Friske; one-fourth of his 
cattle and sheep; one-third of his household goods; and for her lifetime, 
the large canoe and sails; and the tract described as “the plantation 


34 Miller, loc. cit. See also Arthur H. Hirsch, The Huguenots of Colonial South 
Carolina (Durham, N. C., 1928), p. 61. 

85 Files AA 2211 et seq., S. C. Archives Dept. 

86 Memoirs of Georgia (Atlanta, 1895), II, 396-7; also National DAR Number 
413638. 

87 First Census of the United States (1790). See also Miller, loc. cit. 

88 Undated and unidentified fragment of newspaper article written by a grand- 
child of Joseph and Sarah Lawton, from papers of the late Benjamin Lawton, now in 
possession of the writer. See also Leah Townsend, South Carolina Baptists (1680- 
1804) (Florence, S. C., 1935), p. 51. Tombstone of Sarah Lawton states she had 
been a Baptist sixty-two of her eighty-four years. 

29 Jaudon Family Bible, data copied by Lilly F. Stafford, Lawton, Oklahoma. 

40 See Miller, pp. 323-389; Anne Willingham Willis, A Family History (At- 
lanta, 1946), pp. 65-80; Ettie Tidwell McCall, McCall-Tidwell and Allied Families 
(Atlanta, 1931), p. 581, et seq. (Note: Joseph Lawton has been erroneously called 
Joseph Lawton, Jr. See note 57.) 

41 See footnote 1, above. 
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I now live on.” Besides receiving shares in the estate, each child was 
provided for by specific bequest and/or devise: 
1. Josiah Lawton: One Negro man, Cyrus; a large silver spoon; a 
gun; one-half of the land “bought from Mr. Cuthbert”; and the 
large canoe and sails after the death of his step-mother, Mary. 


bo 


. William Lawton (Jr.): A Negro man, Abram; and the other one- 
half of the land “bought from Mr. Cuthbert.” 


3. Sarah Lawton: A Negro woman, Phillis; and her son, Jacob; a riding 
horse and saddle. 


4, Jeremiah Lawton: A Negro man, Amos. 

5. Winborn Lawton: A Negro, Peter; and one Mustize girl, Chloe. 

6. Mary Lawton: A Negro, Pegg; and a pair of “gold sleeve buttons 
I now wear.” 


~l 


. Joseph Lawton: One Negro boy, Tom; one girl, Hanna; silver watch; 
silver shoe buckles; and after the death of William’s widow Mary 
(Joseph’s mother) “the plantation I now live on.” 


His sons, Josiah and William Lawton, were required to “take charge 
of the Parts” of Sarah, Jeremiah, Winborn, and Mary Lawton until they 
arrived at nineteen or until they were married. Joseph Lawton, the 
youngest child, would have had as his guardian his mother, the widow 
Mary. The other-named minors were her step-children. 


Captain Lawton and at least one of his wives are probably buried 
in two now unmarked depressions near the wall of a brick-enclosed 
plantation cemetery in an area known as Hanahan’s on Steamboat Land- 
ing Road, Edisto Island.** Among the graves still marked in this spot 
are those of John Seabrook (d. 1795); Sarah Lawton Seabrook (d. 1798); 
William Seabrook (d. 1836); and Mary Ann Seabrook (d. 1836). The 
depressions are nearest to the tombs of John Seabrook and Sarah Lawton 
Seabrook. 

This cemetery is on what William Lawton’s will described as “the 
plantation I now live on.” It was devised to his widow Mary for life 
and then to his son, Joseph Lawton. After Mary married Samuel Fickling, 
she released her life interest to her son, Joseph Lawton,** who in tum 
sold it to John Hanahan on December 13, 1774,** about the same time 


42 William E. Seabrook of Edisto Island to the compiler, March 24, 1957. 

43 Mary Fickling Deed, op. cit. 

44 Deed, Joseph Lawton and wife, Sarah, of Granville County to John Hanahan, 
Deed Book U-6, p. 450, Charleston County R. M. C. Office. Witnesses: Elias Robert, 
John Audebert, and Charles Amonet. This deed recites that the property had been 
devised to Joseph Lawton under the will of his father, William Lawton, subject to 
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Joseph began acquiring tracts that became Mulberry Grove in St. Peter’s 
Parish.** The deed from Joseph Lawton contains this reservation: “Sav- 
ing and reserving nevertheless to the said Joseph Lawton and his heirs 
forever a CERTAIN BURYING Place or Grave Yard containing one 
quarter of an acre within the tract of two hundred acres of land and 
where the family of Lawton and other of their near kindred heretofore 
had been accustomed to bury.” This reservation with the right of ingress 
and egress to the cemetery is mentioned in at least six different places 
in the deed. A number of years ago this area was divided into small 
tracts and sold to Negroes.** 

the life estate of Joseph’s mother, Mary Lawton; that Joseph’s mother Mary had 


subsequently married Samuel Fickling and had released the property to her son. It 
further states that the premises, originally granted to Benjamin Willman, had become 
the property of the late William Lawton through divers conveyances, and uses the 
bounding landowners from the Willman Grant (May 14, 1707), the deed from the 
executors of William Tilly to William Lawton, and the then-current boundaries. 

‘S Thomas Daniel to Joseph Lawton, Deed Book Z4, p. 425; Elias Robert to 
Joseph Lawton, Deed Book R5, p. 340, Charleston County R. M. C. Office. 


6 William E. Seabrook, loc. cit. 








LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 1802-1805? 


Edited by Grorce C. Rocers, Jr. 
University of South Carolina 


These letters of Joseph Allen Smith and William Loughton Smith to 
Rufus King, our minister to Great Britain, are important for four reasons: they 
introduce the reader to an important South Carolina family; they reveal some 
of the difficulties faced by American diplomats in establishing relations with 
European powers; they illustrate an early American interest and influence in 
Russia; and they show an American who could, quite early in our history, 
discern the threads of Russian power in the Mediterranean. 

William Loughton Smith and Joseph Allen Smith, South Carolinians with 
a good name and ample fortune, were the sons of Benjamin Smith, one of the 
most prominent men in pre-Revolutionary South Carolina.? 

Pelatiah Webster’s Journal describes how, on his visit to Charleston in 
1765, he drove seven miles to the country seat of Col. Benjamin Smith, “a 
Gent. of about 50, cheerful, easy, and generous,” who “has a great fortune 
and declines business, having turned over his mercantile affairs into the hands 
of his son Thomas.” * Col. Smith died in 1770 at Newport, already a summer 
resort for wealthy Carolinians. 

William’s mother was Anne Loughton, and he added her name to his in 
1804 to prevent confusion with other William Smiths. He was educated abroad 
under the watchful eye of Henry Laurens, first in England, then in Geneva. 
After the Revolution he returned to Charleston, and in time became a success- 
ful lawyer and leading politician. In the national House of Representatives, 
he served from 1789 to 1797 as a spokesman of the Federalists, being Hamil- 
ton’s chief agent in that body. His father-in-law, Ralph Izard, was at the same 





time upholding the Federalist cause in the Senate. Both Smith and Izard 


drew their political strength from the mercantile interests of Charleston, which, 
in spite of the Revolution, were largely tied to British merchant houses. These 


1 These eight letters from the Rufus King Papers in the New York Historical 
Society are printed by permission of that institution. In the King Papers are a series of 
23 letters from Joseph Allen Smith to Rufus King and a few scattered items from 
William Loughton Smith to Rufus King. Two have been printed in part before: 
J. Allen Smith to King, Constantinople, Jan. 22, 1805, in C. R. King, Life and Cor- 
respondence of Rufus King (6 vols.: New York, 1894-1900), IV, 437-438; and 
William Loughton Smith to King, Philadelphia, Oct. 18, 1804, ibid., IV, 427. 

2A. S. Salley, Jr., “William Smith and Some of His Descendants,” this Magazine, 
IV (1903), 239-257. 

8 Quoted by Henry A. M. Smith in “Charleston and Charleston Neck,” this 
Magazine, XIX (1918), 42. MS Journal, SCHS. 

4 William Loughton Smith married Charlotte Izard on May 1, 1786. She died 
Jan. 8, 1792. 
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connections explain their support of the Jay Treaty in 1795 and marked them 
off from other local Federalists like Edward Rutledge and Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, who were, at most, lukewarm for that treaty. For his very consider- 
able services to the party, William Loughton Smith was appointed in 1797 
minister to Portugal. Although appointed by Adams, Smith was more tightly 
tied to Hamilton’s puppets in the cabinet, James McHenry and Timothy Pick- 
ering. He corresponded extensively with McHenry, and carried to Lisbon as 
his own secretary, John Pickering, Timothy’s son. When the latter departed, 
his place was taken by Capt. George Izard, Smith’s brother-in-law. Thus at 
the very flood-tide of Federalism, the Smiths and Izards were firmly en- 
trenched among the select ruling group.® 

Joseph Allen Smith was the half-brother of William Loughton Smith and 
eleven years younger.® His mother was Mary Wragg, the daughter of wealthy 
Joseph Wragg. Joseph Allen Smith naturally gravitated to the world of his 
brother, and with ample means and extensive connections he spent consider- 
able time in obtaining a knowledge of the world. From 1793 to 1808 he lived 
mostly abroad in the best society of Europe.’ In Dublin he received first-hand 
reports of the Irish Revolution from Lord Charlemont. On the continent 
he travelled with Lord Wycombe, the son of America’s friend, the great 
Shelburne.® In Italy he was taught the art of fencing by Masséna, later to be 
Napolecn’s greatest Marshal.?° In Russia he dined en famille with the Czar." 
In France he was intimate enough with the famous beauty, Madame Recamier, 
to write for her a letter of introduction to Rufus King: 

I make no apologies for introducing to you the person who has the 
reputation of being the most beautiful as well as the most correct of all 
the Belles of Paris. Madame Recamier passes a few weeks in London and 
I should be happy if I could prove to her my gratitude for her attentions 
here by contributing to her amusement in England.1” 


5 This writer is preparing a book on William Loughton Smith. 

6 William Loughton Smith was born in 1758; Joseph Allen Smith in 1769. 

7 On July 18, 1793, Smith wrote Thomas Pinckney, then American minister in 
London, requesting that he be presented at court. “It will not only facilitate an 
introduction abroad, without which, I am told, it is impossible to get into any good 
company, but also enable me thro’ the medium of some friend, to procure letters, as 
an American gentleman, to the British ministers at Vienna, Turin, and Naples.—The 
anxious desire I have of travelling with every advantage I can procure and the in- 
formation I have received from those who are acquainted with the Punctilios of 
foreign countries have led me to give you this trouble.” MS Pinckney Family Papers, 
Library of Congress. “Joseph Allen Smith, Esq., arrived in this city yesterday, after 
an absence of fifteen years, from his native state.” Charleston Courier, Feb. 29, 1808. 

8 J. A. Smith to King, Dublin, June 1, and Aug. 15, 1798. 

®Same to same, Paris, Jan. 20, 1801. 

10 Samuel Gaillard Stoney (ed.), “Poinsett-Campbell Correspondence,” this 
Magazine, XLIII (1942), 33. 

11 Smith to King, Moscow, April 20, 1803. 

12 Same to same, Paris, April 18, 1802. 
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A man of great personal charm and exceptional conversational talents, once 
launched (or lancé as his doting admirer and future sister-in-law, Mrs. Mani- 
gault, wrote concerning his later Philadelphia successes) ,** he rose to the top 
of society. In Russia he had somewhat the vogue of Franklin in his earlier 
days in France. In both cases, the fact of being an American added a bit of 
mystery to natural charm. So great was his success that when Joel Roberts 
Poinsett, an equally indefatigable traveller, started off on a grand tour of 
Europe, Smith could fortify him with innumerable introductions.'* The two 
Smiths stood, therefore, at the very center of that Federalist world which 
flourished in Charleston in the 1790's. 


It was not until 1809 that John Quincy Adams was officially received by 
Russia as the first minister from the United States, but several advances in 
establishing diplomatic contact were made prior to that time. The first Ameri- 
can mission to Russia had been that of Francis Dana (1781-1783), but Dana 
was never received by Catherine, mainly because he failed to grasp the 
intricacies of European diplomacy. Franklin, the wisest of our diplomats, un- 
derstood that there was a correct and an incorrect way of approaching a new 
court. On April 7, 1781, he warned Dana: 

I have long imagined that we let ourselves down in offering our 
allegiance before it is desired, and that it would have been better if we 
had never issued commissions for ministers to the courts of Spain, Vienna, 
Prussia, Tuscany, or Holland, till we had first privately learnt whether 
our agents would have been received, since a refusal from one is an 
actual slight that lessens our reputation and makes others less willing to 
form connexions with us.'® 


In spite of the warning Dana had gone to Russia. When in March 1783 he 
finally ventured to communicate his mission to the vice-chancellor Count 
Ostermann, he met with failure. 


Our next official contact with Russia came with the appointment of John 
Miller Russell in 1794 as our first consul in St. Petersburgh. His sojourn was 
equally unsuccessful and apparently for the same reason.!* Smith himself 
commented on the final results in a letter of September 28, 1802: 

I have learnt the reasons which prevented Mr. Russell’s reception 
here as Consul. It was supposed that he should have brought some letter 
of introduction to the minister, he managed to make himself ridiculous, 


18 Mrs. Manigault to Mrs. Izard, Philadelphia, Dec. 20, 1807. MS Izard Papers, 
Library of Congress. 

14 See Smith to Robert Wilkinson at Smyrna, same to Monsieur Farvel at Athens, 
same to M. le Chevalier d’Italinski at Constantinople, etc., all written at Bath, 
England, Oct. 11, 1806. MS Poinsett Papers, Pennsylvania Historical Society, I. 

15 Quoted in a footnote by John C. Hildt in his “Early Diplomatic Negotiations 
of the United States with Russia,” Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, XXIV (Baltimore, 1906), 14. 

16 See John Miller Russell to King, St. Petersburgh, Aug. 5, 1795. 
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and addressed himself to those who, at that time, thought it their duty 
to counteract him. 


Smith was vague in his allusions but confident that “our country” should 
be “represented by respectable men”—meaning, of course, that Russell was 
not. The best representative would be a “gentleman”—one who understood 
court etiquette—perhaps a Joseph Allen Smith.17 This was not just a hint, for 
Smith wrote that if the Federalists should win in 1804 he would be available 
as the first American minister to Russia.1§ 

The same point is brought out in the correspondence between William 
Loughton Smith and King at the time of Smith’s intended mission to the 
Ottoman Empire. When Smith took up his duties in 1797 at Lisbon, the 
foreign relations of the United States were governed by five treaties of com- 
merce and amity with European nations: with France (1778), the Nether- 
lands (1782), Sweden (1783), Prussia (1785), and Spain (1795). In addi- 
tion to these there were the recently made Jay Treaty with Great Britain and 
a degrading one with the piratical Barbary Powers. The expiring of the ten- 
year treaties with Prussia and Sweden meant that there was an opportunity 
to revise two of these original treaties. There was also a possibility of making 
brand-new treaties with Russia, Denmark, and the Porte. As Portugal was 
unable to act, being tied commercially to England, Smith chafed at the idle- 
ness of his post, where he spent a lot of time in merely servicing the treaty 
arrangements with the Barbary Powers. He wanted a larger stage on which 
to act. John Quincy Adams had been switched from the Lisbon post to Berlin 
to make the new treaty with Prussia. Why could not Smith aspire to a higher 
post: either to the Porte or to Russia? 

These ideas he broached at home through McHenry and Pickering. Then 
in February 1799, on Adams’s nomination and the Senate’s approval, Smith 
was appointed ambassador to the Porte and Rufus King to Russia: both to 
negotiate treaties. King, who was being urged on by Smith, was unaware of 
the Senate’s actions until he read the news in the papers. The Turkish and 
Russian Ambassadors in London were also uninformed—an omission which in 
European diplomacy was an insult—and King had to approach the ambas- 
sadors with cautious explanations. He wrote to Smith that he thought the 
move “a little premature. . . . I still think that it will require some manage- 
ment in order to give to it a turn that may not embarrass us.” King had then 
worked to prevent embarrassments with the Turks. He had told the Turkish 
Ambassador that the American Senate had to approve appointments; that it 
often only met in the winter; that it was therefore often necessary to make an 
appointment a long time ahead; and that “notwithstanding the news that you 
were appointed . . . still all the customary measures would be observed in 
order to manifest our respect for the Sultan, and to ascertain whether it 


17 J. A. Smith to King, St. Petersburgh, Sept. 28, 1802. 


18 Same to same, Cherson, March 10-22, 1804. 
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would be agreeable to him to receive our Ambassador.” King had then asked 
the Turkish Ambassador to send an account of the conversation home, which 
he had promised to do. On this matter then we must wait. With respect to 
himself: “I am persuaded that my nomination has been made on the suppo- 
sition that the treaty with Russia would be negotiated here. This cannot be 
done, and I presume the business will pass into other hands.”?° 


There were two diplomatic worlds in Europe—one the old-fashioned 
royalist world where the ritual of diplomacy was vastly important, the other, 
represented by the new republican nation of France, which was characterized 
by a certain directness. Thus to certain powers the sending of a complete 
Federalist gentleman might be of more immediate advantage to the United 
States. King was subconsciously yielding to this line of thought when he de- 
scribed William Loughton Smith to the Turkish Ambassador: 


I answered that you were 38 or 40 (too young a man would not do) 
a Gentleman of fortune, a man of letters, always employed in great 
affairs, and a distinguished member of Congress, answering to Parlia- 
ment, lately come abroad and for the first time, a pronounced friend of 
order, and an enemy of the Philosophy, and Politicks of France.—The 
answer shewed that all this pleased.° 


For the same reasons, though left unexpressed, Joseph Allen Smith later 
thought of himself as a suitable candidate for the Russian post. 

Both the Russian and Turkish missions proved abortive. In London the 
King mission had fallen through as King could not leave his post. William 
Loughton Smith in Lisbon had eagerly made plans and John Pickering had 
begun to study Arabic “as a foundation” for his Turkish,2! but the mission 
to the Porte was ultimately cancelled because of French successes in Italy and 
Egypt and the tottering of the Ottoman throne itself. 

In his authoritative biography of John Quincy Adams, Bemis explains 
the change of Russia’s official attitude towards the United States around this 
time as due to “Russia’s necessities.”22 This, of course, is a fundamental con- 
sideration, but some weight might be given to the role of a private traveller 
like Joseph Allen Smith. Smith preceded Adams to St. Petersburgh by seven 
years and, as his letters show, served as a channel through which American 
ideas Howed into the Russian Court.5 It is apparent that Alexander I had had 
for a long time before 1809 a genuine interest in America and had been pre- 
pared to receive and understand news from America. Too much cannot be 


19 Rufus King to William Smith, London, March 26, 1799. 

20 [bid. 

21 John Pickering to Horace Binney, Lisbon, spring of 1799, in Mary 0. 
Pickering, Life of John Pickering (Boston, 1887), p. 140. 

22 Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Foundation of American 
Foreign Policy (New York, 1949), pp. 156-63. 


23 Adams had attended Dana to Russia but in a minor capacity. 
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claimed for Smith, but certainly he was the first American to move freely in 
the highest ranks of St. Petersburgh and Moscow society. Neither Francis 
Dana nor John Miller Russell, the only two Americans in any official capacity 
who had reached Russia before him, broke through court etiquette to estab- 
lish friendly contacts.2* Smith did make an impression and was remembered. 
In a small way, therefore, he helped to provide a favorable background for 
the reception of John Quincy Adams. This writer claims no more than was 
claimed by Joel Roberts Poinsett, who followed Smith on a Russian tour: “Mr. 
Poinsett always said that amicable relations which have always existed be- 
tween Russia and this country were first established by Mr. Smith though he 
held no official position there.”?5 

Finally in these letters 2° Joseph Allen Smith reveals his perception of 
the true role of Russia in the Mediterranean, as he was to indicate years later 
in a letter of 1816 to Poinsett: 

When you were offered a mission to the Barbary Powers, you were 
perfectly right to demand that of Constantinople; it is going to the Source, 
which our government never know how to do, the Russians have no con- 
suls among these pirates; they settle their affairs with the Sultan, and the 
Russian flag and protected Greeks are never molested. The Source of all 
influence is at Petersburgh, and alas how little it has been understood.?* 


In the letters that follow, all ampersands and abbreviations have been 
written out. Russian proper names have been left in the spelling used in the 
manuscript. Unless otherwise indicated, the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th 
ed.) has been the source for historical material in the footnotes. 


[J. ALLEN SmitH To Rurus Kinc. CopennaceEn, Jury 15, 1802.] 


Dear Sir 

Holland certainly deserves to be seen but few but the Dutch would 
ever wish to live in it. A week or fortnight may be both usefully and 
agreeably employed in passing through it in your way to France, for 
though the discription of travellers, and their own inimitable paintings 
leave little for curiosity to desire, yet there is something original in 
the steady perseverance of the inhabitants, and their country is a greater 
monument of industry than all the pyramids of Egypt. 


24 Jefferson sent Levett Harris as consul to St. Petersburgh in 1803. Harris was 
the third American to go to Russia in an official capacity. 

25 See notes to Stoney (ed.), “Poinsett-Campbell Correspondence,” this Maga- 
zine, XLIII (1942), 33. 

26 See below, J. A. Smith to King, Astrakhan, Oct. 12, 1803, and Ganja in 
Persia, Jan. 16, 1804. 

27 J. A. Smith to Poinsett, Belle Vue, Aug. 22, 1816, MS Poinsett Papers, Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, I. 
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I parted with my brother at Amsterdam? and had a very disagree- 
able journey from that city to Hamburgh. The towns of Emden, Bremen 
and Virden are fallen into decay, and the peace has materially injured 
them.* It has already deprived Hamburgh of 17,000 of its inhabitants, 
but here the merchants have little reason to complain—they have made 
immense fortunes by the war, and are completely under the influence 
of the corrupt and insolent spirit of money. Our merchants I under- 
stand are, if possible, more imposed upon here than at Rotterdam in 
the sail of their cargoes. I saw our Consul Mr. Pitcairn * and his pretty 
wife—her little daughter by Lord Ed. Fitzgerald* is the most beautiful 
little creature I ever saw. . . . Holstein is not the garden which Gover- 
neur Morris represented it to me. It is a rich but not a beautiful coun- 
try. It is the granary of Norway and Sweden, and famous for a strong 
breed of horses which are chiefly purchased by the King of Prussia for 
his cavalry. At Rendsburgh the Canal of Kele joins the River Eyder, 
and I was told that as nearly as many vessels pass through it as go 
through the Sound, but since my arrival here I have met with persons 
who think it of more advantage to foreigners than to the Danes, as 
the toll paid by both is equal. The country from Sleswick to Hader- 
slaven is delightful, and from Abenrode to this latter place, it resembles 
exactly some of the most beautiful parts of England—the same roads, 
fields, gates, and hedges. It was the people, who under the name of 
Cimbri threatened the destruction of the Roman Empire, as Goths and 
Vandals, penetrated to the south of Europe, as Saxons and Danes con- 
quered England, and as Angles gave it their name. The island of Funen 
is pleasanter and better cultivated than that of Zealand. The latter is 
an open country, and though liberty has been granted to the peasantry 
there are few cottages to be seen. 

This country has materially changed for the better since Williams 
wrote his observations on the government.’ The laws which are ex- 
cellent are permitted to have their full force—except a little military 
mania. The prince governs with wisdom and ceconomy, he is jealous of 


1 The two brothers had presumably set out from England but William Loughton 
went on to France and Italy. 

2 The Peace of Amiens had been signed in March of 1802. 

3 For many years at Hamburgh. 

4Pamela, wife of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the Irish rebel, was commonly 
thought to be the daughter of Madame de Genlis and Philippe (Egalité), Duke of 
Orleans. She was a remarkable beauty. Forced to leave Ireland in 1798 before her 
husband expired, she fled to Hamburgh where, in 1800, she married Joseph Pitcairn. 
She had had three children by Lord Edward: a boy and two girls. 


5 The editor has been unable to discover the title of this work. 
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being thought under the influence of any person, and though he rises 
very early and has great application he undertakes more than he can 
possibly go through. The 2d of April greatly increased his popularity 
—but here also his desire of doing everything himself was of disad- 
vantage, and the Danes were not prepared when they were attacked.® 

[July] 16. I went yesterday with M. de Lizakevitz the Russian 
Minister * to pay a visit in the country to Count Bernstorf,’ and dined 
afterwards with a Mr. Erekein, one of the rich merchants of this city. 
The influence which at former periods belonged to the nobility or the 
clergy appears to be falling into the hands of the great merchants. They 
live here with magnificence, and with the foreign ministers are the chief 
supports of the society which is upon a very easy footing; and indeed 
the people appear extremely civil and obliging, inviting me to return 
here to pass the Winter and assuring me that it is by far the pleasantest 
season of the year. The summer is certainly very bad and the weather 
at present cold and rainy. 


[J. ALLEN SmitrH To Rurus Kine. St. PETERSBURGH, SEPTEMBER 28, 1802. ] 


My dear Sir, 

After writing to you from Copenhagen I went to Elsencius, crossed 
over to the coast of Sweden, took the road to Gothenburgh and passed 
thrugh the most beautiful and fertile provinces of the Kingdom to Up- 
sala and Stockholm. That city alone deserves a visit to the North, it 
is the Naples of these regions. I remained there a week and had a de- 
lightful sail from thence through a multitude of islands to Abo the cap- 
ital of Finland. At Elsingfors I found the King and Queen of Sweden? 
and Prince William of Glocester.2 The Queen had been to the frontier 


6 On the 2nd of April, 1801, the British fleet surprised and destroyed the Danish 
fleet in Copenhagen harbor. Christian VII was king. The prince in the letter may 
refer to Crown Prince Frederick, who, with Count Bernstorff, was a reformer. 

7 Lizakiévitch had been counsellor of the Russian Legation in London until 
October, 1800, and for a time during the absence of Count Vorontsov acting minister. 
Smith undoubtedly had known him in London. He was now the Russian Minister in 
Copenhagen. K. Waliszewski, Paul the First of Russia, The Son of Catherine the 
Great (London, 1913), pp. 331-332. 

8 Count Christian Gunther von Bernstorff (1769-1835) was secretary of state 
for foreign affairs and head of the Danish ministry. 

1King Gustavus IV of Sweden had married in 1797 Frederica Dorothea, a 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden. 

2 Prince William of Gloucester (1776-1834) was the only son of George III’s 
youngest brother, William Henry, Duke of Gloucester. Prince William later married 
(1816) Mary, a daughter of George III. 
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to meet her sister the Empress of Russia,® and it would be difficult, I 
understand, to decide which of these two personages is the most amiable 
or the most beautiful. 

My journey through Finland was by no means uninteresting as | 
was accompanied by a person who had been with Gustavus the third 
during the whole of his celebrated campaign in that country.‘ After 
entering the Territory of Russia I found the accommodations wretched, 
and at 15 versts ® from Petersburgh I could neither get a morsel to eat 
or a room to sit in. I was greatly astonished at the vastness and mag- 
nificence of this city. Peter the Great seems to have stamped his charac- 
ter upon it, and all the public establishments which I have visited are 
upon a scale much greater than I could have imagined. I lost no time 
in calling upon Ct. W.° who has been as friendly to me as the multi- 
plicity of his occupations would permit. Lord St. Helens,’ to whom I 
beg you will make my acknowledgements, paid every attention to the 
introduction you were so obliging as to give me to him, in some of the 
other members of the Diplomatic Corps I met with old acquaintances, 
and in Baron Stedding * I found one of the most amiable men I have 
ever had the pleasure of knowing. He has been Ambassador at this 
court during three successive reigns, distinguished himself in the cam- 
paign of Finland, served in the cause of America, and was wounded at 
the siege of Savanna. He has never lost an opportunity of supplying to 
me the place of an American Minister, and he speaks of our country 
with attachment and respect. 

Our commerce to St. Petersburgh has become an object of consid- 
erable importance—near sixty vessels arrive here annually. They bring 
fruits from Lisbon, West India produce, but often come in ballast; the 
cargoes which they take from hence, consisting of iron, hemp, sail cloth 
and sheeting, are sold to great advantage at home or in the East or 
West Indies; the commerce of the Black Sea, from what I have learnt 


3’ The Empress Elizabeth Feodorovna, wife of Alexander I and also a daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Baden. 

4 The Russo-Swedish War of 1788-1790 was fought in Finland. The person with 
Smith was not identified. 

5 Approximately ten miles. 

6 This was Semen Romanovich Vorontsov (1744-1832), Russian Ambassador to 
England from 1785 to 1806, who was temporarily home on leave. The Vorontsovs 
were an important family that advocated close cooperation between England and 
Russia. 

7 Alleyne Fitzherbert, Baron St. Helens (1753-1839), had been sent on a com- 
plimentary mission to honor the new Czar. 

8 General Baron Stedingk. 
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might also deserve our attention. As we are not acknowledged by Rus- 
sia the merchants to whom our vessels are addressed are obliged to de- 
clare that the property is their own and our citizens, as I am told, are 
obliged to take passports as the subjects of other powers. 

I have learnt the reasons which prevented Mr. Russell’s reception 
here as Consul. It was supposed that he should have brought some let- 
ter of introduction to the minister, he managed to make himself ridicu- 
lous, and addressed himself to those who, at that time, thought it their 
duty to counteract him. 

I am assured that our commerce with this country might experi- 
ence a great extention, and that it might be in our power to supply this 
market on more advantageous terms with all the West India produce 
that is required here. I lament extremely that an oppportunity was lost 
of forming treaties both with this Country and the Porte, and I have 
every reason to believe that a minister from America, whenever our 
government shall think proper to send one, would meet here with a 
very favorable reception. The Emperor Paul ® was very desirous of such 
a communication, and once sent for Mr. Blandow (a very considerable 
merchant here in whom the Americans find a protector and who was 
then one of the commercial commissioners) in order to speak to him 
on the subject. I should not forget also to mention that I believe an 
equal desire exists on the part of Sweden, and there is here at present 
with Baron Stedding a gentleman *° whom two years ago the King of 
Sweden had fixed upon to be sent to our country as Minister. From 
him I have learnt that a depot of American commerce at Gothenburgh 
would be greatly to the advantage of both countries; and I think I may 
with confidence add that it would be greatly to our interest to have a 
more intimate intercourse with the North of Europe and that we have 
only to appear there as a Nation in order to be received with consid- 
eration and favour. 

It is of more consequence than at first it may appear to have our 
national character established, and nothing would be more conducive 
to this effect, than whenever we have any intercourse; to have our 
country represented by respectable men. I lament again that the oppor- 
tunity was lost and that also on my own account, for fatigued with 
travelling, desirous of repose, and with my views turned towards home, 
I should be loth, again, to undertake a journey to the North. The climate 
is rigorous, and at Petersburgh, living is extremely dear. 


® Emperor Paul I of Russia, who ruled from 1796 to 1801. He was murdered on 
March 11, 1801, with his son, Alexander, presumably involved in the plot. 
10 Unidentified. 
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It was my intention to set off in a few days for Moscow, but the 
Mareschal Sollekoff ** who is Governor of that city has prevailed upon 
me to defer my departure until the “Trainage’ begins,!* which will be 


about the beginning of November. He will then have returned to his | 


government, and I shall be able to travel with much greater expedition 
and ease. I believe every facility will be offered me for seeing this 
country with advantage, and my plan at present is, to return by Con- 
stantinople and Greece. When no particular object calls for ones at- 
tention I know no pleasanter method of disposing of ones time than in 
visiting places celebrated for their beauty or their history; but could | 
flatter myself that it would be in my power, even in the most trifling 
degree, to assist you in giving to our own country a greater degree of 
security, and a more decided character, to create as it were a great 
American Interest capable of rendering us independent of all those 
changes which seem yet to await us, I would turn my back on Con- 
stantinople and Greece, and soon be with you. 

We have had within these few days a total change in the govern- 
ment. The plan which originated with Peter 3d which Catherine once 
had thought of adopting but was prevented by her Minister, has at 
length been executed by Alexander I.** The division of power among 
the different ministers is similar to that which exists in France, they are 
responsible to the Senate, which acquires a considerable degree of In- 
fluence, and may hereafter prevent that dreadful alternative to which 
in this country it has sometimes been thought necessary to resort. What 
may be the merits of this Constitution (for so it may almost be termed), 
and how long the Sovereign may permit it to exist, is more I believe 
than any one can at present decide. Some change was absolutely neces- 
sary, and what is most appearant in the present, are the moderation 
and philanthropic views of the sovereign, and the high reputation of 
the persons he has chosen to carry them into execution. The attention 
of the government seems decidedly turned to internal improvement and 
security, and Russia will again, I think with difficulty be prevailed upon 


11 Saltykof. 

12 “Trainage” is the act of drawing sleds over snow. Smith had to wait for the 
snow to harden. 

13 Alexander had appointed eight ministers to head the following branches of 
administration: War, Navy, Foreign Affairs, Judiciary, Interior, Finance, Commerce, 
Public Education. The Committee of Ministers came into existence with each 
minister being personally responsible to the Emperor. Then in September of 1802 
Alexander gave the Senate the right to protest against Imperial decrees, in case they 
shoould be contrary to the laws. George Vernadsky, Political and Diplomatic History 
of Russia (Boston, 1936), p. 281. 
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to march her armies to the South of Europe, and that in favour of 
Austria. As no arrangement can meet with universal approbation, there 
are persons who think that the mildness and simplicity of the present 
reign are not suited to an empire like this. All agree that the character 
of the Emperor is angelic, and I do not see any reason to suppose that 
he will not have firmness to support what his prudence and benevolence 
has suggested. 

Prince William is gone to Moscow. He returns in a few days and 
sets off for Stockholm. I found him very civil. I do not think that he 
has succeeded here; he kept a kind of half incognito, was Count of 
Connaught, but those who accompanied him were gentlemen of the 
bed chamber to his R. H. the prince etc. ete—Our country man Mr. 
Churchman “* is likely to take his passage on board of one of the frigates 
which will sail in the spring for the Pacific Ocean. The Ministers have 
listened to him, but he has not been able to prevail upon them to fit out 
an expedition expressly for his researches. I have written to my Bank- 
ers Messrs. Simpson and Davison** to send to your House a copy of 
Denon’s Work,** as I suppose by this time they must have received it; 
when you have looked over it and Ct. W. be arrived I shall be much 
obliged to you to send it to him; He will leave us I believe in a few 
days; I am indebted to him for the acquaintance of his Brother ** and 
of Count Kotchoubey **—The former now Chancellor and Minister of 
foreign affairs, the latter Minister of the Interiour.” 


Your most obliged Humble Servant, 
J. ALLEN SMITH 


14 John Churchman in 1789 had tried to interest the U. S. Congress in support- 
ing an expedition to Baffin’s Bay in order that he might test his theory that there 
were two magnetic points. Annals of Congress, I, 178 (April 20, 1789). Two vessels 
were sent out by the new Russian-American Fur Company (established 1799) in the 
fall of 1803, and one vessel was the first to carry the Russian flag around the globe. 
Churchman may have gone on one of these. 

15 London merchants who had extensive dealings with Carolina planters. 

16 Probably Dominique Vivant Denon, Voyage dans la basse et la haute Egypte 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1802). This work crowned Denon’s reputation as an archaeologist and 
as an artist. 

17 This was Alexander Romanovich Vorontsov (1741-1805) who was made 
Imperial Chancellor in 1802 by Alexander. He was proEnglish, as were so many of 
those who had opposed Paul and who now surrounded the young Alexander. 

18 Count Victor Kotchoubey, close friend of Alexander in his early liberal days. 


(To be continued) 








EXTRACTS FROM HARRIOTT HORRY’S RECEIPT BOOK 


(Continued from January) 


German Puffs 


Take a quart of Flour and pour about % pint of Boiling Water to 
it, stir it over the fire till ’tis quite stiff, then put it into a Marble Mortor 
and break into it by degrees a dozen eggs with half the Whites; pound 
it away well and drop it into boiling Lard and let them Fry till they are 
of a light Brown. 


Apple Pudding 


Take eight apples, pare them, core and quarter them, boil them 
till they are so tender you may mash them with a spoon. Sweeten them 
to your taste, and add a good large Spoonfull of fresh Butter, eight 
eggs with half the whites well beat up and a little beaten Cinnamon. 
Grate in the rind of a Lemon and the juice of one and mix it all to- 
gether and bake it. It is much the better for some Citron cut in pieces 
and put in. 


To Stew Mushrooms 


Take your large Mushrooms, peal them and put them in a stew 
Pan with some salt, whole pepper, and large mace, two or three cloves. 
Let them stew a while over a soft fire, then put to them, Crumbs of 
Bread and a little white wine and let them stew a litle more. Rub your 
dish with A Chalott and stir in a lump of Butter. 


For the Hiccough 
A little old Cheese scraped very fine and mix’d in a spoon with 
Vinegar will often stop a violent Hiccough. 
For a Pain in the Face 
Take a good deal of Sassafras, a little Corn flour, and just Hogs lard 


enough to make it into a Poultice, and apply it hot to the face. 


(To be continued) 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON 1825 


Compiled by Inez H. Grirrin 
(Continued from January) 


Death, by accidental drowning, Joseph, infant son of Peter Kyall, 
aged about 5 years. The deceased was seen last playing in a small boat 
in company of another small boy in river near Gadsden’s Wharf. (Satur- 
day, March 5.) 


Married on Thursday Eve. last by the Rt. Rev. Bishop England, 
John D. Ansley, Esq. Merchant, to Miss Celina, second daughter of 
Charles G. A. LaCoste, Esq. all of this city. (Saturday, March 5.) 


Died at his late residence in Barnwell Dist. on the 24th Feb. last, 
Mr. Richard Johnson, Senr. in the 62d year of his age . . . The greater 
part of his early life was spent in public services . . . Seven affectionate 


children, with numerous relatives and friends mourn his loss. (Tuesday, 
March 8.) 


Died in Washington on Saturday night, the 26th ult in the 70th 
year of her age, Mrs. Sarah Wilson. (Tuesday, March 8.) 


Died yesterday morning of cramps, George Washington Prescott, 
aged 19 mos. and 12 days, only son of G. W. Prescott, Esq. merchant 
of this city. (Friday, March 11.) 


Died at Nassau N. P. 24th Jan. Mr. Frederick Fine, a native of 
N. Y. but for the last four years an inhabitant of Nassau. (Monday, 
March 14, 1825.) 


Died on Monday, the 14th inst. Mr. Henry Andes, late of N. Y. 
(Wednesday, March 16.) 


James C. Koger, Esq., of St. Bartholomews Parish, has been unfortu- 
nately killed, by accidental discharge of a gun, which he was setting 
for the destruction of wolves . . . Mr. Koger was highly respected by all 
who knew him. (Friday, March 18.) 


[ 107 ] 
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Departed this life on the 19th inst. after a protracted illness of about 
three months, Mr. Charles G. Mackay, aged 30 yrs., 11 mos. 5 days. 
His early fate is lamented by an affectionate brother and sister and by 


numerous friends and acquaintances by whom he was generally beloved. 
(Wednesday, March 23.) 


Married on the 16th inst. in Northampton, N. C. Andrew R. Govan, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of S. C. to Miss Mary P. 
Jones of the said county. (Friday, March 25.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Boyce, Johnston and Henry, are 
respectfully invited to attend the Funeral of Mr. Samuel Johnston, Jr, 
This Morning, at 9 o'clock from their residence, King street off Inspec- 
tion. (Friday, March 25.) 


Married on Monday eve. last, by Rt. Rev. Bishop Bowen, Mr. Joseph 
Turpin Weyman, Merchant of this city, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Rosaltha, 
daughter of Sam’1 Maverick, Esq. of Pendleton, S. C. (Saturday, March 
26. ) 


Died—St. Augustine (Fla), on 14th inst. Mr. Samuel Johnston, Jr. 
in the 33rd yr. of his age, of the House of Boyce, Johnston and Henry 
of this city . . . (Saturday, March 26.) 


Died, in Sumter Dist., on the 18th inst. after an illness of more than 
2 months, Mr. William Felder, in the 47th yr. of his age, leaving a 
tender wife and 3 helpless babes, together with a large circle of relatives 
and friends to deplore his irreparable loss. (Monday, March 28.) 


Departed this life at Columbia, on the 28th ult., in the 6th yr of 
her age, Floride P., daughter of his Excellency, Richard J. Manning, 
Gov. of this state. (Wednesday, April 6.) 


Married on Tuesday morning, 8th inst. by Rev. Dr. Furman, Col. 
M. Irvine Keith, to Mrs. Wm. M. Heyward. (Tuesday, April 12.) 


Died in Wraggborough, on Saturday the 9th inst. Benj. Parker, Esq. 
aged 59 yrs. and 11 mos., a native of Delaware State, but for the last 
40 years a respectable inhabitant of this state. (Tuesday, April 12.) 


Departed this life on the 17th Feb. Mrs. Ann Montgomery, in the 
47th year of her age, consort of the late Rev. Doctor Benj. R. Mont- 
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gomery, who was several years Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic 
in the College at Columbia, State of S. C., and Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in that town. (Thursday, April 21.) 


Married on Monday eve., the 18th inst. by the Rev. T. Charlton 
Henry, Robert Keith Payne, Esq. to Miss Rebecca Bell. (Friday, April 


99. ) 


Died at Norfolk, on the 18th inst. Lieut. Joseph Wragg, of the U. S. 
Navy, in the 36th yr. of his age. Lieut. W. was a native of Georgetown, 
§. C. (Tuesday, April 26.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Thos. O’Conner are invited 
to attend his funeral at 9 o'clock, This Morning, from the residence of 
Mr. John Mays, No. 66 Queen-street (Tuesday, April 26.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Wm. and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Burn, and Mr. and Mrs. Hill, also the members of the German Lutheran 
Church, are invited to attend the Funeral of Mrs. Elizabeth Burn, This 
Afternoon, at 4 o'clock from the residence of Mr. Francis C. Hill, No. 7 
Clifford-street, without further invitation. (Friday, May 6, 1825.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Sam’l W. Austen and of 
Miss Margaret B. Austen are requested to attend the funeral of the 
former from his late residence, No. 117 East Bay, at 4 o'clock, This 
Afternoon, without further invitation. (Tuesday, May 10.) 


Departed this life, on Friday last, Philon E. M. Manning, aged 3 
years, son of Gov. R. J. Manning. Five weeks have scarcely elapsed since 
his Excellency had to mourn the loss of a lovely daughter. This second 


| melancholy visitation must strike upon his feelings with accumulated 





poignancy. (Wednesday, May 11.) 


Married on Tues. eve. last by the Rev. Mr. M’Dowell, Dr. Wm. 
Smith Price, to Miss Mary E., daughter of Col. Wm. Yeadon, all of 
this city. (Tuesday, May 12.) 


Died at Augusta (Ga) on the 6th inst. Robert Walker, Esq., late 
Judge of the Superior Courts of the Middle Circuits of that state in 51st 
year of his age. (Tuesday, May 12.) 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. C. F. Graeser, Mrs. C. 
Graeser, and Miss Septima Graeser, are respectfully invited to attend | 





the funeral of the latter, from her father’s residence, cor. Archdale and 
Beaufain streets, This Afternoon, at 5 o'clock. (Thursday, May 12.) 1746 
Married on Thursday eve last by the Rev. Mr. Henry, Mr. Wm. id 
McCullough of this city to Miss Nancy, daughter of Mr. Wm. Sulley, | — 
lately of Ireland. (Saturday, May 14.) fal | 
Died in New Haven, on 20th April, Mr. Thos. Green, aged 60 years. if ™ 
He was for many years one of the proprietors of the Conn. Journal. It hist 
is worthy to remark, that he was a descendent from one of the first ni 
Printers who established themselves in New England, and that it was in fron 
the family of Greens (at Cambridge) that the illustrious Franklin re- has 
ceived instruction in the art of printing . . . (Tuesday, May 17.) a 
The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Thos. Folker, also of Mrs. ce 
Folker, sen. are invited to attend the funeral of the former from his si 
late residence, cor. of Elliott and Church sts., This Afternoon, at 4 o'clock. 
(Friday, May 20.) | tinu 
mee 
The Friends and Acquaintance of Mrs. Willers, Mrs. Halliday, Mrs. on 
McCormick, and Mr. and Mrs. Kunhardt, are respectfully invited to at- | per 
tend the funeral of the former from her late residence No. 21 George } an 
street without further invitation at 4 o'clock, This Afternoon. (Monday, 
May 23.) libe 
| the 
The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. James Mulloy and Mrs. neg 
Maria Mulloy, are invited to attend the funeral of the former, This In 
Morning, at 9 o'clock, without further invitation, from his late residence, dor 
Market street. (Monday, May 23.) for 
inv 
The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. F. Naser are re- Sey 
spectfully invited to attend the funeral of their daughter Julianna, This ame 
Afternoon, at 4 o’clock from their residence Mazyck street. (Thursday, wes 
May 26, 1825.) e 
(To be continued) 
of 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS * 


The Journal of the Commons House of Assembly, September 10, 
) 1746-June 18, 1747. Edited by J. H. Easterby, assisted by Ruth S. Green. 
The Colonial Records of South Carolina. (Columbia: South Carolina 


b.. Archives Department, 1958. Pp. xii, 444. $10.00.) 
™ Of the original thirteen states none had a more dynamic and color- 
ful history during its colonial years than did South Carolina, and few, 
_ if any, possess a richer store of documentary evidence supporting that 


al. It history. Yet, in constructing the story of this phase of South Carolina’s 
frst past, historians have long been frustrated. This paradox has resulted 
from the scarcity of printed source materials, a field in which this state 





a has failed to keep pace with a number of her sister states. The correc- 
tion of this deficiency was begun in 1951 with the publication of the 
first volume in a series that will ultimately contain the complete pro- 

Mrs. ceedings of the elective body of the legislature during the colonial 

i period. This is the seventh volume in the series. 

lock. During the period covered by this volume King George's War con- 
tinued to grind its weary course, and an atmosphere of danger per- 
meated the province. France and Spain threatened from the sea, and 

Mrs. on the frontier they stirred hostile Indians to an even greater potential 

0 at: peril. At the same time economic depression added its own burden to 

orge an already troubled people. 

day, These were pressing problems and, as might be expected, the de- 
liberations of the Assembly centred around them. In concentrating on 
the exigencies of the moment, however, it is possible that the members 

Mrs. | neglected other matters that might have been of more lasting significance. 

This In the proceedings there is at least one suggestion that they might have 

NCE, done so. On May 19, 1747, one, James Marion, petitioned the Assembly 
for exclusive rights to manufacture and license a machine of his own 

| _ invention which, according to him, was capable of removing the seeds 
hes from eighty pounds of cotton a day. A committee was appointed to 

This consider his request and report back to the House. But no such report 

day, was made. Was this an extravagant and irresponsible claim, dismissed 
as such by the members of the committee? Or did they, for lack of 





° This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at 
least three months in advance of publication. 
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vision or other reasons, brush aside and thus discourage the inventive 
genius of one who might have changed the whole course of southem 
history? In later years Eli Whitney accomplished as much with a ma- 
chine of even less capacity. Might not that course have been different 
had the cotton gin appeared a half-century earlier? The answer to this 
question can be found only in speculation, but it is an interesting specu- 
lation. 

In format and in scholarship this volume conforms in every way to 
the high standards set in earlier volumes and is further evidence that 
the choice of Dr. Easterby as editor of this series was a fortunate one. 
An outstanding and dedicated scholar, he and his assistant, Miss Green, 
are not only laying a solid foundation for the future writing of South 
Carolina history, but they are at the same time providing a pattern 
that will guide others in creating works of a similar nature. 


E. LAwReENCE LEE, Jr. 


The Citadel 


Unity in the Faith: Essays by William Porcher DuBose. Edited by 
W. Norman Pittenger. (Greenwich, Connecticut: The Seabury Press, 
1957, Pp. xi, 244. Foreword, appendix. $3.00.) 
With the recent publication—for the first time in book form—of 
a group of essays by the late William Porcher DuBose, the theology of 
this great South Carolinian again is finding its rightful place in the 
hearts of another generation of Anglicans. These essays, originally ap- 
pearing in the Constructive Quarterly, contain a comprehensive summary 
of Dr. DuBose’s unique understanding of the Christian faith as held 
by the Anglican Communion, and for those unfamiliar with the theology 
of Sewanee’s most distinguished “voice” will provide a rare pleasure. 
Dr. Pittenger feels that DuBose, whom he terms as “the only important 
creative theologian that the Episcopal Church in the United States 
has produced,” has not been sufficiently appreciated in this country, 
although both in Britain and France his significance has been recog- 
nized and emphasized. The editor’s introductory essay gives a fine 
insight into that significance. Pittinger points out that it is DuBose’s 
“bold assertion of the interpenetration of God and man, his insistence 
on God’s immanence in and work through His creation” which has caused 
many in his day, and many today, to question his orthodoxy; but he 
believes that when the neo-orthodoxy of Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr, and 
the like has had its day, Anglicans will still find in DuBose, with his 
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recognition of the sacramental role of the Church, a theology more con- 
sistent with our Anglican heritage. 

Though DuBose wrote more than forty years ago, his system of 
thought is astonishingly contemporary. Although he is never guilty of 
departing from sound catholic dogma, he nevertheless re-expresses the 
truths of our faith in language appealing to those accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of personality rather than metaphysics.” His theology ex- 
presses the substance of his Christian living, his one major recurrent 
theme contained in his oft-repeated statement that “we must be the 
subjects of God’s love, not merely the objects.” His thought is as vital 
and as applicable today as it was when he wrote. It is hoped that this 
volume will whet the reader’s appetite for other writings of this great 
Southern theologian. 


Christ Church, Denmark, 
and St. Albans, Blackville Joun C. BALL, JR. 


Entangling Alliance: Politics and Diplomacy under George Wash- 
ington. By Alexander DeConde. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1958. Pp. xiv, 536. Index. $7.50.) 

In Entangling Alliance Alexander DeConde, an associate professor 
of history at the University of Michigan and the author of Herbert 
Hoover's Latin-American Policy (1951), has made an important contri- 
bution to the diplomatic history of the United States. The author's “En- 
tangling Alliance” is the Franco-American Alliance of 1778, and, as the 
sub-title indicates, DeConde has studied this alliance during the presi- 
dential administrations of George Washington, 1789-1797. DeConde’s 
style is readable; his organization of material is clear; his use of primary 
sources is impressive. 

In essence, DeConde’s book is an answer to this question: Why was 
the Franco-American Alliance of 1778 destroyed during the eight years 
of Washington’s presidency? In evolving his lengthy answer to this key 
question, DeConde briefly sketches the history of the Alliance from 1778 
to 1789 and then exhaustively and incisively analyzes the intimate and 
inseparable relationship between domestic politics and American foreign 
policy from 1789 into 1797. Successive chapters cover the Hamiltonian 
system, Anglo-American friction in the early 1790's, the Jay Treaty, 
Franco-American commerce, the American reaction to the unfolding 
drama of the French Revolution, the Genet mission, Western intrigue 
and the “democratic societies”, the activities of Gouverneur Morris and 
James Monroe as American ministers to France, the activities of Fauchet 
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and Adet as French ministers to the United States, and the Election of 
1796. DeConde never allows his detailed treatment to smother his funda- 
mental theme that the bitter partisan politics of Federalists and Repub- 
licans destroyed the Franco-American Alliance. The Hamiltonian system be 
was based on English trade and friendship, so the Federalists sought to 
scuttle the French Alliance. 


Since the broad outline of politics and diplomacy under Washington An 
is known to all students of American history, DeConde’s chief contribu- La 
tions are his elaboration and interpretation of familiar facts and episodes. 

South Carolina readers should find especially interesting the author's cul 
treatment of the Senate’s rejection of John Rutledge’s nomination as cle 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the migration of Santo Domingo ma 


refugees to the United States, and the pro-French attitude of Charleston. 
Entangling Alliance is rich in challenging interpretations. DeConde 


sees Genet as a victim of circumstances. He detects the influence of Con- Ca 
dorcet on Washington’s Farewell Address. He debunks the tradition of 2 
the Washington administrations as “the Golden Age of American state- me 

: p 





craft” and instead presents the founding fathers as being “like all men 

. . mortal, with human strengths and weaknesses, with petty faults, at 
times with heroic virtues,” playing “their politics and diplomacy by ear,” | 
guilty of “selfish, irrational behavior,” often placing “political advantage | re 
above national welfare,” with “Jefferson, and, to a greater degree, Ham- 


of 


ilton, in their political pursuits and in their connivance with agents of | ie 
foreign powers” committing “acts which in the mid-twentieth century | thi 
would appear reasonable.” Like Thomas A. Bailey, to whom this book is sles 
dedicated, and like Samuel Flagg Bemis, DeConde repeatedly empha- fan 
sizes the role of chance in diplomacy and the opportunistic conversion | Tok 
of Europe’s distresses into America’s advantages. ; 
The most striking characteristics of DeConde’s book are its thorough- 
ness, its accuracy, and its hard-headed realism, a realism that probably 195 
owes something to the writings of George Kennan. Not merely a useful 
continuation of E. S. Corwin’s study of the early years of the Franco- i 
American Alliance, Entangling Alliance is a valuable reinterpretation of pul 
the Washington period, a book that both supplements and modifies the 
works of Bassett, Beard, Bemis, Whitaker, and Schachner. obj 
University of North Carolina Frank W. Ryan bei 
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Notices oF GENEALOGICAL Works 


The Society has recently received a number of publications that will 
be of interest to many members: 


Some Family Lines of James Peronneau DeSaussure and of His Wife 
Annie Isabella Laurens. By John W. Moore. (Published by Richard 
Laurens De Saussure, Sr., Washington, D. C., 1958. Pp. 40.) 


Each section carefully documented, this volume represents an ac- 
curate compilation of the almost-thirty lines directly affected. It is 
clearly organized and easy to use, and supplies a long-felt need for 
material on these families. 


Marriage Notices, Obituaries, and Items of General Interest in the 
Cape-Fear Recorder, the People’s Press and the Wilmington Advertiser 
from August 26, 1829 to December 24, 1833 (Abstracted). By Lewis P. 
Hall. (Published by the author, P. O. Box 1463, Wilmington, N. C., 1958. 
Pp. 27. Illustrations, index. $2.50.) This is the first in a projected series 
of similar newspaper compilations. 


The de Graffenried Family Scrap Book, 1191-1956. By Thomas P. 
de Graffenried. (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1958. Pp. 
xvi, 271. Illustrations, index. ) 

Supplementing the History of the de Graffenried Family (1925), 
this handsome publication, as its name implies, portrays, in a fine collec- 
tion of photographs and drawings, the members of this distinguished 
family (of whom in recent years one might mention Ellen Glasgow and 
John Temple Graves), their homes here and abroad, and their activities. 


The Beatys of Kingston. By Edward Stanley Barnhill. ( [Charleston, 
1958]. Pp. viii, 143. Illustrations and index. $20.00. ) 

Printed by subscription in a very limited edition, this book is the 
first publication of an enthusiastic young genealogist who probably will 
publish other family histories in the coming years. 

Though sometimes unorthodox in style, the author is clear in his 
objectives and his research is excellent, the sources for his statements 
being included in the text. The cross references are very helpful. Not 
only is the Beaty family of South Carolina traced from its roots in Ire- 
land, but various kinsmen through intermarriage are amply detailed. 
The Beatys of Kingston, therefore, concerns the allied families of Prince, 
Lewis, Norton, Norman, Easton, Buck, Cooper, Barnhill, Ayres, and 
Walsh. Many persons connected with these families will be grateful for 
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information gleaned from widely scattered burial grounds and other 
difficult places. Of more general interest is the material on General 
Robert Conway, for whom the town of Conway is named. 

Some copies of The Beatys of Kingston are available from the author 
at Cassina Plantation, Mount Pleasant, South Carolina. 


ANNE K. GREGORIE 
Two manuals of general interest: 


1. Is That Lineage Right? (Issued by the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1958. Pp. 61. Copies available at 
Society Headquarters, 1776 D Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., fifty 
cents.) The primary purpose of this little booklet is “for use in training 
persons in the verification of lineage papers submitted as applications for 
membership in the [D.A.R.] Society.” 

2. Genealogy and Local History: An Archival and Bibliographical 
Guide (Glen Ellyn, Illinois: Published by Genealogical Associates, 1958, 
Pp. 95. $5.00. Orders received through P. O. Box 546, Glen Ellyn, Il.) 
This guide provides very methodical and practical directions for the 
beginner in genealogical research and—for both the novice and pro- 
fessional—valuable detailed listings of sources of information available 
both in this country, by states, and abroad, 


York County MEMorRIAL MusEUM ASSOCIATION 
The York County Memorial Museum Association was formally or- 
ganized in November and is now operating under the directorship of 
John Gettys Smith. Temporary officers are Dr. Philip P. Claytor, Presi- 
dent; John R. Hart, Secretary; Joseph E. Hart, Jr., Treasurer. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Mrs. A. B. McMullen, 820 So. Delaware Ave., Tampa 6, Florida, 
desires information on Jacob Vanbibber, the elder (wife Margaret) from 
near Pocotaligo, died before 1785; Jacob Vanbibber the younger (wife 
Ann), died in St. James Parish, Goose Creek, c. 1802; Alexander Fawns 
[Faunce], who operated Fawns’s or Vanbibber’s tavern c. 1776, and his 
relationship to the Vanbibbers. 


Mrs. Mattie F. Richey, of Boyce, Louisiana, wishes to correspond 
with descendants of the following: 1. Jeremiah Williams, Jr., who married 
Charity Stanton and died after 1850, Pickens County, South Carolina; 
2. George and Mary Graham of Newberry County, South Carolina, with 
connections in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina; 
8. The Rev. Nathan Bassett, South Carolina. 
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THE SOCIETY 


Two hundred and fifty members and guests attended the one hun- 
dred and fourth meeting of the South Carolina Historical Society, which 
was convened at noon at the Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, on February 
28, 1959. 

President B. Allston Moore opened the meeting and called in turn 
for the reports of officers and committee heads, the financial report being 
presented by the acting treasurer, Mr. John E. Huguley. The President 
paid warm tribute to the memory of Mr. Clarence W. Legerton, the late 
treasurer, and spoke with regret of the death of Mr. William L. Glover, 
a former chairman of the Finance Committee. He gave a brief review of 
his term of office, reported that Charleston County Council had promised 
to make repairs to the Fireproof Building, and announced that through 
the National and State Societies of the Daughters of Founders and 
Patriots of America, funds had been made available to the Society for 
the microfilming of its Henry Laurens Papers. He also stated that the 
President of the Historical Society had been appointed to serve on the 
National Committee for the Celebration of the Civil War Centennial. He 
asked for a confirmation of the recent action of the Board of Managers 
in bestowing an Honarary Membership upon Mrs. John Bennett in rec- 
ognition of her long and devoted service to the Society; this action was 
unanimously endorsed by a standing vote of the membership. 


The following slate of officers for the ensuing year was presented by 
Mr. deRosset Myers, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, and 
unanimously adopted: Charles L. Anger, president; Berkeley Grimball, 
Anne King Gregorie, William Mason Smith, and Arthur M. Wilcox, vice- 
presidents; John E. Huguley, treasurer; Mrs. Granville T. Prior, archivist- 
secretary; B. Allston Moore, R. Bentham Simons, J. Mauldin Lesesne, Dr. 
Joseph I. Waring, Carl Epting, John G. Leland, Mrs. S. Edward Izard, 
E. Lawrence Lee, Jr., and William C. Coleman, curators. 


At the luncheon Dr. Jack K. Williams, dean of the Graduate School 
of Clemson College, gave an interesting and lively address on crime in 
ante-bellum South Carolina. At its conclusion a tour was held, featuring 
the homes of Mr. and Mrs. Ashby Farrow, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Sparkman, 
and Mr. and Mrs. B. Allston Moore, terminating with a reception at the 
Society's rooms. 

On exhibit for the occasion were selections from the year’s acces- 
sions. These included representative selections from the Poinsett docu- 
ments (gift of Mrs. John D. H. Kane of Newport, Rhode Island), the 
Pinckney Papers (gift of the estate of Josephine Pinckney ), the Campbell 
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Papers (gift of Mrs. H. Kalpasknikoff of Wayne, Pennsylvania), the 
letters of the Rev. Mr. Henry Elwell and the Rev. Mr. Abiel Abbot ( gifts 
of Joseph E. Hart, Jr., of York, and the Misses Abbot of Washington, 
D. C.), and the papers of Langdon Cheves West of Arlington, Virginia. 
The manuscript exhibit included also a number of single items and photo- 
stats of manuscripts in private collections, among them Manigault letters 
owned by the Misses Jervey. Included in items of a miscellaneous nature 
were a bronze medallion of William Pitt, gift of Alston Deas; two scrap- 
books of Louis Manigault, presented by Mrs. Francis McIntire; printed 
items, and items of genealogical interest.’ 


1A complete list of the year’s donors to the Society will be printed in the July 
issue of the Magazine, along with the list of new members joining since the last 
annual meeting. 











